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+ 2 9 When 


executives “say it 


to the Ediphone’ 


USINESS School Graduates usually find a knowl- 
edge of Ediphone dictation to be a necessary 
requirement to secure and hold a position. Secretaries 
and stenographers welcome Ediphone assistance be- 
cause the time gained for other duties by Ediphone 
dictation is their surest opportunity for advancement. 
That is why most progressive Business Schools 
regard Ediphone instruction an indispensable part of 
a secretarial course. 
Write today for the interesting booklet, “Getting 


Action,” sent free. 
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If you want more INCOME 
ENROLLMENTS 


(GRADUATIONS 
PRESTIGE 


S [ ( | N D SPEEDWRITING INC., Dept. B.K.—1449 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please send us full details regarding Speedwriting, text-book prices, 
requirements for its introduction into schools, etc. 


for 


FACTS 


about «Ihe NATURAL SHORTHAND 


| 


Students elect SPEEDWRITING because it qualifies them for positions in the shortest 
space of time, and at the same time offers the most accurate form of shorthand in existence. 


(Accuracy brings high salaries). 


Students elect SPEEDWRITING because it is the easiest shorthand to learn. SPEED- 
WRITING uses only the simple A-B-C’s of the alphabet that everyone knows and uses every 
day. (The entire Course can be thoroughly mastered in eight to twelve weeks). 


While conventional shorthand systems lose forty percent or more of their enrollment 
through failure or discouragement, approximately 95% of SPEEDWRITING students com- 
plete their studies. (THIS MEANS AN INCREASED PERCENTAGE OF GRADUA- 
TIONS AND INCREASED PRESTIGE FOR YOUR SCHOOL). 


Students elect SPEEDWRITING because it offers them the most economical training ob- 
tainable anywhere. (In time, money, and effort). 


Young men and women today want quick action. They want a key that will open the 
door of the business world in order that they may secure a position which will provide them 
with an adequate means of self-support. (SPEEDWRITERS hold their positions). 


SPEEDWRITING, so quickly learned, so easily applied, so accurately transcribed, fills 
every need. 


Send the Coupon NOW! 


BRIEF ENGLISH SYSTEMS, Ine. 


Dept. BK—1449 
200 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Filing Record Keeping 


July, 1929 July 


Is Vital 
To 
Every 
Business 


HOSE in charge of commercial 
ees are beginning to realize 
that the subject, formerly known 
as filing, is not only important in pre- 
paring pupils for positions in offices, but 
also that the teaching of this subject in- 


volves activities of great educational 
value to the pupils. 


The act of filing, like typewriting, is 
primarily mechanical. But the analysis 
and systematic classification of corres- 
pondence and other records calls for a kind of 
thinking which entitles this art to be classified 
~ among the most valuable of all educational sub- 
jects. Analytical reasoning is constantly re- 


1099 JAY STREET 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Please send me complete information on the “Y 
and E” Method of Teaching Filing. 


quired of file assistants. Every office position 
from the copying clerk to the highest paid sec- 
retary is likely to require some knowledge of 
indexing and filing. A lack of knowledge of at 
least the fundamentals of this subject often 
seriously handicaps the beginner in office work. 


Fill out the coupon for complete information 
on the “Y and E” Method of Teaching Filing. 


YAWMAN«» FRBE M FG.(@. 
School Service Dept. 
New York 


Rochester 
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schools should 
equip with 


REMINGTON NOINELESS 


CHOOILS are training grounds for business. Whenever busi- 
ness universally adopts a product as superior to others of its 
kind, schools must adopt it and teach its use or their equipment 
becomes antiquated. 


The Remington Noiseless marks a new era in typewriters. The 

business world has been quick to see its advantages of silent effort- 

less action. In New York’s financial district alone 28,000 Noise- 

less Typewriters are in use. Eventually Remington Noiseless will aX 
replace all other typewriters. | 

Is your school in step with the trend of the times? If not, call 

your local Remington Rand man. He’ll demonstrate this quick, 

quiet machine without obligation at your convenience. Call on 

him today! 


Remington Typewriter Division 


Remington Rand Business Service Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Sales Offices in all Principal Cities 


REMINGTON KARDEX RAND SAFE-CABINET BAKER-VAWTER 
KALAMAZOO POWERS DALTON LINE-A-TIME LIBRARY BUREAU 
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The 


Varityper— 
a typewriter in appearance ~it functions 
like a whole battery of machines 


THEREISA ‘5 } 
READY MARKET SS; 


FOR 
EXPERIENCED 
OPERATORS 


What it does! 


The VARITYPER writing machine — and more! 
It is a writing machine that writes with TYPE-S! (pturai) 
It is a machine that writes any and all LANGUAGES! 
tt is a machine that writes the SYMBOLS of SCIENCE! 
It is like a typewriter in appearance and operation- 
BUT WITHOUT TYPEWRITER LIMITATIONS = Because 
IT HAS:- 

VARIABLE TYPE:  VARSAPLE SPACING:  VAREABLE IMPRESSION: 


In effect the VARITYPER is « whole battery of type- 
writers consolidated into one miracle machine! 


The VARITYPER is a machine for: 


the Modern Office,where it su Bienense 
the typewriter in a hundred dt ferent 
ways and becomes a priceless treasure. 


the Statistical Dopertnent, where it 
reduces the size.of large reports and 
saves reams of paper. 


the Engineering Department, where it 
eliminates hand-lettering on charts, 
maps, drawings and blue-prints. 


the Publicity Department, where it will 
a " 


a a "punch" to your copy and produce 
business getting circulars and letters. 


The VARITYPER is THE machine for:- 
-cholars ¥eriters 


-nvestigators 
-strologers -otaries 
L-ibrarians “ecologists 


Develop the talents of your stu- 
dents on a Varityper, the machine 
with a multitude of uses. Writes 
any and all languages—clearly and 
distinctly—still it is no more diffi- 
cult to operate than an ordinary 
typewriter. 


Business institutions are rapidly 
recognizing the potentialities of 
this remarkable machine and are 
equipping their offices with them. 
Naturally, the demand for experi- 
enced operators increases daily. 
Are you doing your share to supply 
this increasing demand? 


Your name on the coupon below will bring you, 
without obligation, a comprehensive and easily 
understandable booklet on the why and where- 
fore of the VARITYPER. 


INCORPORATED 
2 Lafayette St. 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Filing taught easily quickly 
by thi: 
ry this new method 
HE Library Bureau Practice Meth- 
od of teaching filing consists of 
fully illustrated text book, miniature 
practice outfits, and a teacher’s key, 
providing answers to every question 
- | — in the text. Lesson correction becomes 
7 classroom work... no need for after 
Special Introductory Offer 
letters, cards and guides, cross refer- ss . 
ence sheets, 2 wooden trays and one quick, easy Course 1n filing recommend. 
_ direct alphabetical miniature outfit. ed by schools and experts. Mail the 
Fora limited time $5.35 plus postage. coupon today! 
Lib B Divisi 
e e e 
Remington Rand Business Service Inc. 
Remington Rand Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 
LIBRARY BUREAU DIVISION, 
Remington Rand Business Service Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send complete information on L. B. Practice Method of Teaching Filing in a course 
of (20, 40, 80) periods. 
Name 
School. 
Y. City & State 
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Students 
who learn 
on: the LC Smith are better 
equipped for office work 


7 L. C Smith has been  tabulator as a standard feature 
acclaimed by teachers atnoextracost. This and other 
everywhere for its easy action modern features are exclusive 
and quick touch. Fatigue is in the L C Smith. 
the chief cause for poor work. We will gladly send you 
The L C Smith has every more detailed information con- 
modern attachment to make its cerning our school. Typing 
operation efficient and easy. It tests, wall charts, student prac- 
is the only machine equipped tice drills and other useful ma- 
with a five-key inbuilt decimal terial is available. 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc. 


School Department, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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The complete contents of this issue are copyright. Reproduction of any article therein is forbidden without special permission. 


The JOURNAL of 


MONTHLY maga- 

zine devoted, en- 
tirely to business edu- 
cation in its every phase. 
Its purpose is to dissemi- 
nate the news of the 
field; to record activities 
therein, both institu- 
tional and individual; 
to discuss independently 
the educational 
and administrative prob- 
lems demanding solution; 
to provide an unbiased 
medium for exchange of 
thought and _ views 
among all those engaged 
in business education; to 
advance, advocate and 
explore anything which 
in its judgment would 
serve the best interests 
of commercial education 
and promote the prog- 
ress and welfare thereof. 


Subscription Rates: 
payable in advance, $2 a year, 
$3 for two years, 25 cents a 
single copy. Remittances may 
be made by check, postoffice 
or express money order, 
United States postage stamps 
or currency, if sent by regis- 
tered mail. 


Changes of address: 
In ordering change of mailing 
address it is necessary to no- 
tify us as promptly as pos- 
sible, giving both the old and 
new addresses. 


Contributions 
are invited on any topic of in- 
terest to our readers, but un- 
accepted manuscripts will not 
be returned unless accom- 
panied by a stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope. Accepted 
manuscripts will be paid for 
at regular space rates unless 
otherwise arranged for. 


Advertising Rates 
given upon application. 
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1858—A PERFECT POINT FOR EVERY PERSON — 1928 a 
a 
More 

SPENCERIAN Steel Pens 
Its firm 
ave sold every year | Be 

men. Many 

\ \ JHEN you think of all the type- 
writers and fountain pens used Or 
today, isn't it interesting to know that . 
our sale of steel pens increases every year! mo 
Stat 
e 
W, $25 
And this 1S hy No. 39 Sus spec 
WAY Stus ciat 
For many purposes in our greatest and smallest businesses a eat | Wo 
and schools nothing but a good steel pen gives completely a 
th 
satisfactory service. Men and women who use a pen con- sett 
stantly prefer a steel pen. | of 
hav 
th 
For 70 years Spencerian pens have been noted for their | am 
uniform high quality and their durability. | 
gro 

We shall gladly send to you free a sample selection of 10 | 

popular Spencerians for trial. | W) 
Bu 
her: 
Ma 
| the 
tite that 
SPENCERIANS—100% WRITE 
No. 40 Forty | disc 
SPENCERIAN PEN CoMPANY FALCON | 
349 Broadway, New York City MoGium fine 
Gentlemen: often called ‘‘the a 
Please send me your free sample selection of 10 popular pens. | os 
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E are told in 
the May, 1929, 
issue of School Life, 


Organized National 


published by the U. 5. 


that the American Home Economics Association has 
grown “in 20 years into an organization of more than 
9000 members. It has affiliated organizations in 47 
States, the District of Columbia, Porto Rico, Hawaii, 
and Canada . . Exclusive of grants of more than 
$25,000 which the association 1s administering for 
specific purposes, the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation has an annual budget of nearly $50,000.” 

Why cannot the same show of organized national 
strength be developed in American business education ? 
Would it be a good thing if official representatives of 
the National Commercial Teachers’ Federation, of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association, and of 
other large groups of business teachers should get to- 
gether to consider ways and means of bringing about a 
more extended organized national leadership in business 
education both in secondary and collegiate schools? We 
have more students of business education than of all the 
other vocational subjects combined. What the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association has accomplished, 
the much larger group of business teachers of this 
country should and can achieve. What large organized 
group of business teachers is going to take the lead ? 


ARGARET 
SMITH, who 
is a noisy featherhead, 
and another friend of 
hers, unite in turning the heads of our masculine force. 
Margaret is beautiful but dumb, in the vernacular of 
the day. Please impress upon these two young ladies 
that making eyes, wearing bells on their garters, and 
such tricks are vulgar as well as silly. I would have 
discharged these young ladies long ago. However, our 
Wage scale is low and we do not attract a higher type 
of employee.” 

This comes to us from a woman personnel director 
employing 250 girls. Again the schools are blamed for 
failure to teach business ethics. 

What is the answer to the above complaint? This 
personnel director is tied down by a low wage scale. 
To discharge will increase labor turn-over. To dis- 


Who Shall Teach 
Business Ethics? 


In Our Opinion 


11 


charge may serve as a punishment, but will this pun- 
ishment serve in teaching these young employees any 
business ethics? 

Evidently there is a dual responsibility here. Busi- 
ness must do its share in the teaching of business 
ethics. The schools are teaching business ethics. The 
trouble lies in the sudden transition from a supervised 
environment, the school world, to an unsupervised en- 
vironment, the business world. 

Here again a closer cooperation of business and 
school is needed. 


N the State of Texas 


Private School on March 28, 1929, 
Senate Bill No. 520 


Legislation in Texas a 
became a law. This 


bill, fostered by the Southwestern Private Commercial 

Schools Association, attempts to prevent unscrupulous 

persons from organizing business colleges for the sole 

purpose of collecting tuition and other money, and then . 
moving on to another town without fulfilling the con- 

tracts. It is summarized as follows: 


A BILL 
TO BE ENTITLED 


An act to require commercial colleges that may here- 
after be organized in Texas to comply with their contracts 
with the students who matriculate with them for the pur- 
pose of taking commercial courses in accounting, stenog- 
raphy, telegraphy, typing, and other branches generally 
included in the curriculum of such colleges; to require 
such colleges, before collecting fees, tuition and other ex- 
penses from students who desire to take such courses in 
such colleges to enter into bonds executed by standard and 
solvent guaranty companies guaranteeing the refund of 
such fees, tuition and expenses as are paid in case the 
promoters, officers and agents of such colleges fail to com- 
ply with their contracts; to authorize any student or other 
person who has paid tuition, fees and other expenses to the 
promoter, officers and agents of such colleges to sue on 
such bond in any court in this state of competent jurisdic- 
tion in the county where such college may be located and 
to recover the amount so paid with 10 per cent interest 
thereon from the date of payment, together with reason- 
able attorney's fees, to provide penalties for failure to re- 
fund to any student the amounts paid for tuition, fees and 
other expenses whenever the promoters, officers and agents 
of such colleges fail to comply with their contracts to give 
and furnish training in commercial courses according to 
the contracts entered into. 


This bill is excellent in that it may prevent a type 
of dishonest activity which is unfortunate not only for 
the students and parents deceived but also for honest 
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private business schools. Why not go a step farther 
and set up educational standards and practices for these 
schools to follow? 


N a survey of occu- 


Young Men , pations for boys re- 
Stenograbhers cently conducted by the 
grap Vocational Guidance 


Bureau of the Chicago Board of Education, an alarm- 
ing condition is presented in connection with stenog- 
raphy as a field for boys. This study showed that male 
stenographers of all ages in the firms interviewed num- 
bered only 30, and male secretaries 71, while female 
stenographers numbered 2521, and female secretaries 
540. From this the report concludes that “stenography 
and typing has come to be a girl’s vocation.” 

If this means that the predominance of girls makes 
it a girl’s job, then it must be admitted that stenography 
is a girl’s vocation; but if it means that stenography 
does not offer as many opportunities to boys as it ever 
did, then the conclusion is open to challenge. 

One test of the truth of the assertion is the employ- 
ment situation. Are there any great numbers of male 
stenographers out of employment? Do the employment 
agencies and typewriter companies have difficulty in 


placing male stenographers? Do the high schools and | 


business schools that offer courses in stenography find 
that boys cannot be placed? As far as we are able to 
judge, male stenographers are in demand. In the high 
schools they are the first graduates placed, and many 
of those who have neglected to include stenography in 
their courses are found bemoaning the fact when they 
seek employment. The situation may be different in 
Chicago, but in many other cities high schools have 
been asked to establish a post-graduate course in sten- 
ography for those who could not obtain it in the regular 
course. Business schools report no difficulty in placing 
their male graduates. 

Last May in a conference between some of the pro- 
fessors of the Wharton School of the University of 
Pennsylvania and some of the leading business execu- 


The Picture Editorial. 


tives of Philadelphia, we are told that one of the sug- 
gestions made by these executives was to send to their 
offices young men who knew stenography because sten- 
ographers could be trained easily to handle more re- 
sponsible positions. 

Possibly the variance of this report with the experi- 
ence of those who are in close touch with the situation is 
due to the fact that only 57 firms were canvassed. Very 
likely a more extensive study would show the situation 
in a truer light. The publication of such a report on 
insufficient data obstructs rather than helps the work of 
vocational guidance. 


HE Eleventh In- 
ternational Con- 
gress for Commercial 
Education is to con- 


Will the United 
States of America 


Be Officially 
> vene at Amsterdam, 
Rep resented: Holland, during the 


first week of September, 1929. This Congress is held 
under the auspices of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs; 
the Ministry of Labor,, Commerce, and Industry; and 
the Ministry of Education, Arts, and Sciences of Hol- 
land. 

While there wiil be a number of business educators 
of this country who will go as delegates of the United 
States Government, nevertheless they will attend the 
conference at their own expense. This seems an 
unfortunate neglect of duty on the part of our National 
Government, and probably quite contrary to the usual 
attitude of such governments as those of China, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Greece, Mexico, Switzerland, and Yugoslavia 
which are also to send official delegates. 

The United States of America as the richest and 
possibly the foremost business nation of the world can 
well afford to send official delegates at the expense of 
the Government. To fail to pay expenses of official 


delegates would seem to indicate an indifferent attitude 
toward American business education, which is a strong- 
hold of first importance to our economic well-being. 


The World’s Largest Summer School at Columbia University as Seen By 


the Air Photographer. Business Teachers at this and at similar summer schools in New York City and 
various parts of the country are improving their professional preparation. 
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Part I 


Diagnostic tests given in the public schools of St. Louis have 
provided the typewriting teachers with some “‘laboratory’’ 
experience in the teaching of the subjects. 
summary of the tests is given here 


By L. Gilbert Dake 


Supervisor of Commercial Education, St. Louis, Mo. 


Are Some Typewriting Students 
Doomed to Failure! 


A 


DIAGNOSTIC TYPEWRITING TEST 


ST. LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Achievement Test C-1 


or 


XCESSIVE failure in 

typewriting is  virtu- 
ally unnecessary. There are 
some students who cannot 
get the subject well enough 
to make practical use of it, 
but this number is very small 
and will be smaller as better 
methods of handling the in- 
dividual difficulties in type- 
writing skill evolve. 

Success in typewriting de- 
pends upon a number of 
things the most important of 
which may be said to be the 
ability to concentrate. The 
most approved method of 
securing concentration upon 
any subject is to motivate it 
in some way so that the stu- 
dent will become vitally in- 
terested in it. This is not 


(To be used after completing the keyboard) 

Directions: Set margins at 10 and 70 Double space. 
Write one inch below chart. 

If you complete the exercise start over again. 


NOTE:—A letter struck over another will count as two errors. 


THE MAN WHO COUNTS 
By Theodore Roosevelt 


Strokes 


It is not the critic who counts, nor the man 89 
who points out how the strong man stumbles, or 135 
where the doer of deeds could have done better. The 187 
credit belongs to the man who is actially in the 235 
arena; whose face is marred by dust and sweat; who 285 
strives valiantly; who errs and may fail again and 335 
again, because there is no effort without error and 386 
shortcoming, but who does actually strive to do the 437 
deeds; who does know the great enthusiasm, the great 489 
eevotion; who spends himself in a worthy cause; who, 541 
at the best, knows in the end the triumph of high 590 
achievement, and who at the worst, if he fails, at 639 
least fails while daring greatly, so that his place 690 
shall never be with those cold and timid souls who 739 
know neither victory nor defeat. m7 


giving him brief words of 
encouragement. 

2. Sitting at the desk 
waiting for the student to 
come to him for correc- 
tions and advice. 

3. Correcting papers of 
the present class or of 
some other class. 

4. Idly doing nothing. 
Teachers doing just these 

things are to be found in the 
various typewriting rooms of 
any large school system. The 
first activity mentioned is 
that of a real typewriting 
teacher. She is making the 
proper effort to reach the in- 
dividual and give him assist- 
ance immediately. 


Resultful teaching 


difficult in typewriting be- 
cause most students like to 
learn it, at least, at first. 

Many teachers take the 
textbook in typewriting as 
the only necessary teacher of the sub- 
ject. They seek to get their students 
to concentrate upon the printed exer- 
cises. They lecture at considerable 
length upon the proper manipulation 
of the keys and the necessity for con- 
stant and deep concentration upon the 
work. Many precious minutes of the 
class time are spent in telling the 
students what they should or should 
not do. Such teaching neglects to 
consider the typewriting class room 
as a laboratory and not a forum. 

It is all well and good to give gen- 
fral class directions. The student 


Subject matter for the third of the series of 
tests from which errors were charted. 


finds it much easier and quicker to 
get this information from the teacher 
than by reading it out of the book. 
But these directions should be brief 
and concise, and only a few at a time. 
By far the greater part of the time 
should be spent in actual typewriting 
exercises. 


What and what not to do 


While the class is at work the 
teacher may be discovered doing one 
of the following things: 

1. Walking around the room 
quietly correcting each student and 


The most crucial time in 
the learning of typewriting 
is the first term. The teacher 
who fails to get the right 
kind of habits formed then 
will give trouble to all subsequent 
teachers of that student. 

It is not possible to teach type- 
writing from a “sitting” position. 
Neither should the teacher ever be 
guilty of using the time in the -first 
term of typewriting to correct the 
papers of another class. As the sec- 
ond term of typewriting develops 
there is need for lots of correction 
of papers and this is very properly 
done during the class time. Habits 
are pretty well formed by that time 
and there is less need of constant vig- 
ilance to correct errors in fingering. 
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Most teachers of typewriting spend 
too much time anyway in the need- 
less correction of practice work. 
Some teachers proudly claim that 
they correct every bit of work done 
by their pupils. We wonder some- 
times if they are not just correcting 
papers and not pupils. If more time 
were spent in the correcting of prop- 
erly graded tests and the remainder 
of the time spent in correcting indi- 
vidual difficulties 


Some teachers even go so far as 
to require their students to keep all 
of their practice paper and hand it 
in at certain definite periods. This 
also seems a good plan but it is not 
practical unless your school is pro- 
vided with adequate filing facilities 
for each student. It seems foolish 


This chart shows what the student 
has done in weekly tests 


and all students attempt to cover the 
same amount of work. This practice 
is rather generally followed by teach. 
ers of first term typewriting in many 
cities. Many teachers claim this tj 
be the best method. In order to make 
a good grade on the test it will be 
necessary for the student to cover 

the work assigned. 
These tests given at the end of the 
week need not be graded and should 
not be on a time 


much better results 
would be obtained. 
Instead of the con- 
stant daily grind of 
correcting papers, why 
not have the students 
put the practice mate- 
rial together in a bud- 
get form to be stapled 
together and handed 
in at one time. The 


Pupil. 


Directions: Give two five-minute tests at the end of each week. 
each test and then select the best one. 
ed on the form below. 
the letter you should have struck. 
test papers Be sure to check all errors. 


CHART 
For the Diagnosis of Errors 


Ste louis, 


Teacher. Type 


School, 


Have the pupil check 
Chart all the errors in the test select- 
Write the incorrectly struck letter on the line opposite 
Hand this chart to your teacher with your 


basis. Some part 
of the week’s work 
should be written for 
a period of five or ten 
minutes. It is prefer- 
able if they are al- 
lowed to write the test 
for five-minute 
periods. The test 
should then be graded 
for errors only. The 


median error grade 


, student knows when 


‘es’ 
4 


he makes an error and 


should be taken as a 


can correct these pa- 


75 percent grade if 


the school is 65. per- 


pers for himself just 


as well as the teacher. 


cent and 80 percent 


At any rate it is the 


where the passing 


student who should 


grade is 70 percent. 


know what errors he 


Experience will indi- 


is making and he alone 


cate the proper evalu- 


is responsible for 


ation of errors below 


checking them. 


or above the median. 


As the class increases 


Many teachers 


make a great pretense 


in efficiency the me- 


of looking for uncor- 


dian error rate will be- 


come smaller — and 


rected errors in pa- 


pers handed in, but, 


smaller but the grad 


when they find these 


ing will remain the 


errors they do noth- 
ing to teach the stu- 
dent to be more care- 
ful the next time a 


same. This will give 


a correct basis upon 


which to grade begin- 


ning typewriting 


paper is handed in. It 


dents. 
But we should not 


would be much better 
to have fewer papers 
handed in for check- 
ing and then make 
these papers count for 
something. 

Many teachers 
stamp and number 
each sheet given to the 
pupils and demand to 
see the former sheet 
before a second one is 


Tests: 1 


stop at this point. 


Capitalization 


| Other Errors 


There is a reason for 


Total of All Errors: 
2 3. 4 5 6 7 8 


When an error is repeatedly made in the same letter some special drill showld 
be given at once to correct the errore _ 


9 10. 


making errors. Some 
of. them are what 
might be called “occa 
sional,” while others 
become “habitual.” It 
is the habitual error 
with which we ate 
most concerned. We 
should check this type 


given. This seems 
like a good practice 
provided the teacher spends a mini- 
mum amount of time in glancing over 
the sheet just completed. Unless this 
is done much paper is wasted and 
there might be a tendency to have 
an older student do work to be 
handed in for credit. It is this tend- 
ency to get some better student 
to do the work of a poor stu- 
dent that makes the weekly test more 
desirable as a check upon ability. 


for any teacher to load herself up 
with the checking of every bit of 
practice work done by her class. 
Instead of this burdensome check- 
ing of papers why not estimate the 
amount of work to be covered this 
week in practice and then at the end 
of the week give a test that will cover 
that work. This test will show just 
what the student has learned to do 
and where he is weak. This means 
that the class must be kept together 


of error right from 
the very beginning. 
When these tests are given every ¢f 
ror should be charted. If a student 
shows that he is making the same 
error several times, an analysis 0! 
the cause of his error should be mae 
and remedial drills employed at once 
to overcome his difficulties. A chart 
similar to the one shown here can be 
used to keep a week by week ret 
ord of these errors. 

These charts are provided for al 

(Continued on page 20) 
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DUCATION, like other 
phases of social life, takes 
on its fads and fashions. Within 
the past ten years especially, re- 
search has been drawn closer and 
closer to the attention of the edu- 
cational public until now it ap- 
pears to have become a dominat- 
ing impulse. 

It would appear inevitable that 
any motif that has taken the pub- 
lic fancy so completely should 
have many weaknesses crop up in 
its progress, such weaknesses 
doubtlessly brought on by bound- 
less enthusiasm. 

Much work that has been go- 
ing on in education under the 
guise of research has these weak- 
nesses. Some of it has no 
greater purpose than to help the 
worker secure a degree; some of it 
is incorrect in procedure or data; 
and more is presented in a manner 
which makes it difficult to apply. 

These characteristics of much of 
contemporary research have at- 
tracted of course the attention of 
conservatives who are now beginning 
to attack the work with all the re- 
sources that their firm entrenchment 
can command. 

This rage of fancy for research has 
also attacked commercial education. 
In this particular field it is seen to 
have all the traits found in other 
phases of education. This critique 
of research, therefore, while dealing 
primarily with research in commer- 
cial education, is in the main true 
of all research in education and, to 
a lesser extent, true of research in 
the social sciences in general. 

It is a frequently accepted fact 
that the social sciences in general 
have by no means attained the same 


called physical sciences. In fact if 
one were to attempt a broad gener- 
dlization it might roughly be said 
that the social sciences are still to a 
great extent under the tutilage of the 
mother of science, philosophy, while 
the physical sciences have pursued a 
hag which completely casts off the 

nds. 

The social sciences, such as politi- 
tal science, political economy, anc 
education, have still much resem 


Whither Research? 


By Herbert A. Tonne, Ph.-D. 


Instructor in Education, New York University 


state of exactness found in the so-- 


Research can be more than a “rage of fancy” if properly applied. 


blance to philosophy, from which 
they have only lately branched away. 
The physical sciences, such as as- 
tronomy, physics, and chemistry, 
have long since ceased to be astrol- 
ogy, natural philosophy, and alchemy. 
The sciences have become truly ob- 
jective or “scientific” rather than 
“philosophic” in their nature. 


What Is Research? 


After all, what is this procedure 
they call “research?” The best defi- 
nition the writer has been able to find 
is “that research is the process of 
conscious, premeditated inquiry for 
the purpose of making additions to 
our present stock of knowledge or 
of discovering new bases of knowl- 
edge.”! This definition still remains 
a generalization, and like all general- 
izations it remains open for varied 
interpretation. 

What, basically, is “our” present 
stock of knowledge? Suppose a class 
in junior business training is learn- 
ing the history of thrift, and wishes 
to know what Benjamin Franklin did 
for the development of a proper at- 
titude toward thrift. Let us suppose 
that no one in the class can make a 
definite answer. The data are not a 
part of the present stock of knowl- 
edge of the class. And so one mem- 


ber of the class is delegated to in- 
vestigate the matter. After extended 
“research” (extended for the child, 
at least) in a one-volume children’s 


encyclopaedia, in his American his: 
tory text book, in a pamphlet from 
the local bank, and in  Franklin’s 
“Autobiography” the child comes 
back with ample knowledge to serve 
the classroom purpose. The work 
was done consciously and with pre- 
inediated purpose. 

Shall we withhold the term “re- 
search” from an investigation of this 
sort merely because it hardly comes 
up to the investigation made by a 
technician of wide experience in an 
organization definitely established for 
that purpose? Research, like other 
things in which we humans engage, 
has its levels and we need not fear 
to use a general term which applies 
to all levels of a procedure, if we 
are conscious of the fact that there 
are such levels. 

Let us take a similar term about 
which we have no question. We are 
not the least disturbed when applying 
the term “Work” alike to a simple 
form of effort like that of peeling po- 
tatoes and to a highly involved form 
of effort like the measurement of the 
heat of distant stars. We are com- 
pletely aware of the difference in the 
level of work. Why then need we be 
disturbed about applying the term 
“Research” to an effort which comes 
within the meaning of its definition 
even though it does not attain the 
highest level of perfection? When 
the particular level of attainment is 
satisfied a definition really requires 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Some High School Problems 
Present Day Teaching Brings 


By Albert Ernest Bullock, M.A. 


Supervisor of Commercial Subjects, Board of Education, Los Angeles, Calif. 


A brief description of the things which con- 
cern business educators when they think 
of keeping the commercial course a- 
breast of the times, improving 


teaching methods, 


proper 


equipment and supplies, 
publicity, and securing 
positions for students 


HERE has been quite a distinct 

change in ithe commercial 
course during the past fifteen years. 
There was a tendency fifteen years 
ago toward including many technical 
subjects early in the course. One 
large high sthool with which the 
writer was acquainted required all 
ninth grade commercial students to 
take English, bookkeeping, commer- 
cial arithmetic, penmanship, and 
physical training—a very narrow 
course providing almost no_ back- 
ground. 

Some of the junior high schools 
of this period were equally as nar- 
row in their viewpoint and main- 
tained an almost pure vocational ob- 
jective for their young students. 
The writer knew several junior high 
schools which allowed commercial 
students to take three years of type- 
writing, three years of shorthand, 
and one or two years of bookkeeping, 
the result being that upon graduation 
from junior high school the students 
considered themselves ready for po- 
sitions. And some actually found 
them. 

It was not long, however, until the 
business educators realized that these 
young students, with almost no back- 
ground, had very little chance to com- 
pete with the older and better pre- 
pared graduates of senior high 
schools and _ business colleges. 
Changes in commercial courses have 
nearly eliminated the technical train- 
ing from the junior high school and 
the first year of the senior high, and 
placed it, for the most part, in the 
last two years of the senior high 
school. 

Changes in business methods in 


the world of commerce must also be 
considered in keeping the commercial 
course up-to-date. Care should be 
taken, however, not to clutter the 
course with the teaching of minor of- 
fice skills which change rapidly from 
time to time. Our concern should be 
to teach principles rather than petty 
applications of principles. Applica- 
tions must be taught, to be sure, but 
only as they illustrate the principles 
involved. And to keep abreast of 
these changes in methods, teachers 
and administrators must make con- 
stant contacts with business men, of- 
fices, and stores. 


Keeping teacher and subject alive 


Finally, in order to keep the com- 
mercial course abreast of the times it 
will be necessary to keep the dead 
timber cut out. It is plain that we 
cannot constantly add to the course 
without either eliminating or revising 
what we had before. We must fre- 
quently ask ourselves: Are we teach- 
ing unnecessary subjects or allowing 
superfluous material to remain in the 
course? For example, if the grade 
schools of a certain city are doing 
exceptionally good work in penman- 
ship, it may be that only remedial 
work will be necessary in the high 
school. It may also be that a year 
of commercial arithmetic will not be 
necessary in the first year of high 
school, but that part of it should be 
taught in the later years. 


In our attempt to keep the com- 
mercial course up-to-date we should, 
however, beware of fads. Let us be 
sure, before introducing material 
into our course, that it squares with 


our philosophy of commercial edv- 
cation and is right in principle, 
Careful research in both business and 
education should help us do this, 

In order to do his best work, a 
teacher should teach only those sub- 
jects which he is by nature and train- 
ing qualified to teach. This _princ- 
ple should guide both the teacher who 
applies for a position and the prin- 
cipal or superintendent who hires 
him. Fortunately, several of our 
colleges and universities are at last 
offering courses, both in subject mat- 
ter and methods, designed to prepare 
teachers to teach commercial sub- 
jects. They are also _ offering, 
through summer and extension 
courses, opportunities to teachers al- 
ready in service to improve both 
their knowledge of subject matter 
and technique of teaching. Thus 
there is no longer any excuse fora 
teacher to be poorly prepared. 

Fortunately too, there is variety 
enough in commercial subjects to 
utilize teachers of dissimilar person- 
alities. A teacher through aptitude 
or certain qualities of personality 
may be a good teacher of shorthand 
but a poor teacher of bookkeeping, 
and vice versa. If one is adapted to 
teaching, well prepared in his chosen 
field and really interested in it, there 
seems to be no reason why he should 
not make a real success of it. 


Outside activities 


Just what outside interests a 
teacher should have raises another 
question. With business methods 
changing so rapidly, it apparently 
seems desirable for a teacher, in or- 
der to keep up-to-date, to obtain o- 
casionally a business position involv- 
ing the subjects he teaches. Yet this 
is often difficult because a_ teacher 
cannot always afford to take a semes- 
ter or a year off for this purpose. 
Doing so would almost invariably 
mean a considerable sacrifice in sal- 
ary, since a teacher could hardly ex: 
pect to be worth as much to a busi 
ness man immediately upon going 
into an office as he would be worth 
as a teacher. 

Summer employment is sometimes 
possible, but usually business is more 
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or less slack in the summer time and 
it is therefore difficult to secure a 
sition of any value. 

It is also questionable whether a 
teacher should conduct a business of 
his own or work for someone else 
while he is teaching, since both his 
efforts and his interests would neces- 
sarily be divided. Usually it requires 
the full energy of a teacher to carry 
a full teaching program. 

Many teachers, however, have 
solved these difficulties, and every 
few years, at least, have found it pos- 
sible to secure a position even though 
it is only for the summer. Certainly 
every teacher can do much to keep 
up-to-date in his knowledge of busi- 
ness procedure by visiting offices and 
stores and keeping in close touch 
with business men of the community. 

It is as impossible for a teacher 
to stand still in his work without go- 
ing backward as it is for anyone else ; 
either he is taking definite means to 
improve himself, or he is slipping. 

It is also questionable whether a 
teacher will improve himself by fol- 
lowing a hobby entirely outside of 
the field of business. The writer 
knows of an instance where a teacher 
for many years past has devoted 
hours and hours of his time to the 
field of photography, but has still re- 
mained a commercial teacher. This 
teacher has made almost no improve- 
ment in his methods or his viewpoint 
in the last fifteen years and has not 
advanced beyond a classroom teacher. 
A visitor does not need to remain in 
a classroom long before he can tell 
whether the teacher is alive, in a 
comatose state, or, metaphorically 
speaking, dead. 


Steering a straight course 


It is difficult to see how a teacher 
can teach effectively without very 
definite objectives—objectives for the 
individual lesson, for a definite period 
of time or a definite subdivision of 
the subject, and for the subject or 
course as a whole. With definite ob- 
jectives in mind, the material should 
then be properly organized for pres- 
entation to the students. No teacher 
should come before his classes with- 
out a definite preparation for that 
day, no matter how many times he 
has taught the lesson in the past. 
Furthermore, the pedagogy prac- 
ticed by the teacher should be 
adapted to the kind of lesson pre- 
sented. If it is a skill subject, such 
as shorthand or typewriting, the prin- 
ciples involved in the psychology of 
skill should be observed. 


Methods of teaching are very im- 
portant, but the writer cannot go into 


this subject at length. Much valu- 
able material has been written on 
teaching commercial subjects, and 
much of the literature on teaching 
other subjects can be adapted to the 
teaching of ours. 


There is much benefit to be derived 
from the proper kind of diagnostic 
and achievement tests, and good 
teachers are taking advantage of 
them. One of our problems is to do 
more in this field and to learn how 
to make proper use of them. 


What about equipment? 


Proper supplies, rooms, furniture, 
and equipment are a great aid to ef- 
fective teaching. Unfortunately, 
many architects who design school 
buildings know little about the re- 


Mr. Bullock suggests how the stage 
should be set 


quirements of teaching special sub- 
jects. (THE JoURNAL OF BUSINESS 
Epucation will publish articles on 
this subject in future issues. 

The height of a typewriter table 
may seem insignificant to one unac- 
quainted with methods of teaching 
typewriting. The “standard” type- 
writing table is still only twenty-six 
inches high. This means that most 
students have to lean over in order 
to typewrite, making it necessary io 
assume an unhealthful position of the 
body and a wrong slant to the fore- 
arms. An inch and a half or two 
inches higher, for the majority of 
students, would remedy this condition. 

How many different makes of 
typewriters should be placed in a be- 
ginning typewriting room is another 
question which has provoked much 
discussion. 

In considering supplies, so simple 
a thing as adopting one color of type- 


writer ribbon for all the machines in 
the schools (including general offices, 
business practice office, and instruc- 
tion rooms) and having them match 
the carbon paper and mimeograph 
ink, may become important when an 
office practice class is asked to fill in 
names in a circular letter which has 
been duplicated. 

Whether beginning typewriting 
students use newspaper stock or 
bond stock for practice work may 
mean hundreds of dollars to a large 
school system. So also a standard 
list of supplies from which all schools 
of a particular school system may 
order can effect a real saving in pur- 
chasing. In the school system with 
which the writer is connected, for in- 
stance, by requiring all schools to use 
the same kind of paper it is possible 
to buy it in car load lots instead of 
in small quantities from several dif- 
ferent manufacturers. 


Make commercial work well- | 
known 


If each of us could know exactly 
what the other is doing there would 
probably be very few misunderstand- 
ings in this world. If teachers of 
other departments could know just 
what the commercial teachers are do- 
ing for their students, there would 
certainly be no “looking down” 
upon the work of the commercial de- 
partment. We should consider it 
our duty, therefore, to acquaint 
teachers and students in other de- 
partments with our work, and should 
also take an opportunity to keep the 


principal and superintendent in direct 


touch with the results of the achieve- 
ments of our pupils. 

This can be done in a variety of 
ways. One way is to put up frequent 
exhibits of their work on special 
bulletin boards or cases occupying a 
prominent place in the school build- 
ing. Each teacher in the department 
should be responsible for exhibiting 
the work of his pupils and he should 
have access to the exhibit boards or 
cases according to a schedule pre- 
pared at the beginning of each sem- 
ester or year. As another good 
means of publicity the commercial 
department can run frequent feature 
articles in the school paper and get 
reasonable mention in the school an- 
nual. 

Publicity work, however, should 
not be confined to the school or school 
system, but should be carried into 


the community, city, state, and na- 


tion. The city newspapers will al- 
ways carry articles if they aré pre- 
pared in such a way as to have real 


(Continued on page 28) 
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What the Student Thinks of 


Commercial Law 


The findings of some objective tests 


By H. G. Shields 


Business Teaching Division, School of Commerce and Administration, University of Chicago 


OMMERCIAL law is one of 

the social sciences. Like most 
of the socio-business subjects in the 
secondary school curriculum it has 
been subjected to comparatively lit- 
tle critical analysis. A few investi- 
gations have been made but most of 
these have been concerned with its 
position in the curriculum, the year 
in which it is commonly offered, 
whether it is required in the commer- 
cial curriculum and similar matters. 
A study of just what secondary 
school commercial law is and its psy- 
chological relationship to the boy or 
girl studying it has been somewhat 
overlooked. 

The purpose of this study is to 
analyze the relationship of pupil to 
subject matter with a view toward 
getting a more exacting picture of 
just what the nature of secondary 
school commercial law is. 

It may be said that the paucity of 
materials may have caused the writer 
to go somewhat beyond the purely 
psychological aspects of the prob- 
lem, yet it must be explained that 
he has tried to keep the psycholog- 
ical aspects foremost. In the 
treatment of a subject of this type 
it is diflicult to ignore some of the 
less psychological and more ad- 
ministrative phases, yet a sharp 
division of the two is hardly to be 
desired. The purpose of this ar- 
ticle is to treat of these secondary 
details, leaving the psychological 


* Pueblo 
o Rochester 
St.Louis 


15 
10 
10 
Negotiable Instruments...- 15 
Real and Personal Property 5 
5 
Corporations. 15 
8 
Real Estate and title..... 17 
0 


11 


Total 


100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


TABLE I—Counts’ tabulation of time given to each division of the 
subject. 


school. Commercial law, however, is 
relatively an unimportant subject in- 
sofar as the entire commercial cur- 
riculum is concerned. 

Counts found that in the fifteen 
typical senior high schools in his 
study,? only 3 percent of the total 


TABLE II 


Composite Ranking of a Stated List 
of Commercial Law Items by Three 
Secondary School Classes Compris- 


ing Ninety-four Students. 


commercial-subject time was devoted 
to commercial law as contrasted to 
30 percent to typewriting, 22 per- 
cent to bookkeeping, and 17 percent 
to shorthand. Counts’ study is also 
useful in portraying the position of 
commercial law from the standpoint 


TABLE III 
Composite Ranking of a Stated List 
of Commercial Law Items by 
Thirty-four New Trier Township 
High School Students. 


aspects for the next succeeding 
articie under the same subject. 
(This will appear in the August 
issue—Editor. ) 


What Counts determined 


In a pioneer study' of commer- 
cial education it was found that 
of the schools included in the 
study, 86.2 percent offered com- 
mercial law and 76.2 percent re- 
quired it in the commercial cur- 
riculum. It is ordinarily a semes- 
ter course offered in the junior or 
senior years, that is, the eleventh 
of twelfth years of the senior high 


11, S. Lyon, Education for Business, (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1922) p. 409. 


*George Sylvester Counts, The Senior 
High School Curriculum, (University of 


1 2 3 
Inorder In order Inorder 
of difi- of in- of use- 
culty terest fulness 
General essentials of 
a contract 
Operation and dis- 
charge of contract 5. 
Sales contracts .... 6. 
Bailment contracts. 6. 
Insurance contracts 5. 
Contracts about 
credits and loans. 4. 
Guaranty contracts 4. 
Negotiable instru- 
ments 
Contracts concern- 
ing principal and 
agent 
Contracts concern- 
ing master and 
servant 
Types of business 
organization 
Real ana personal 
property 


1 2 3 
Inorder Inorder Inorder 
of diffi- of in- of use- 
culty terest fulness 
General essentials of 
contract ......, 11.16 
Operation and dis- 
charge of contract 
Sales contracts .... 
Bailment contracts. 
Insurance contracts 
Contracts about 
credits and loans 
Guaranty contracts 
Negotiable instru- 
ments 
Contracts concern- 
ing principal and 
agent 
Contracts concern- 
ing master and 
servant 
Types of business 
organization 
Real and personal 
property 


Chicago Press, 1926) pp. 94-97 
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of the time devoted to the teaching of ination of the content Student’s Attitude is determined by means ot 
the different divisions of the subject. material as included in this blank. 

A table (Table I) taken from page five commonly — used 
97 of his Senior High School Cur- texts in the subject. 
riculum is significant. From the blank used, Student's nase Schoo}, Year in School___ 

Several methods were used in this which is reproduced of lew tent used 
study. Examination was made of here, it will be noted ey - 
book din the subject, that an endeavor was cis) law colum ere to those in the erder 
ing text OOKS Use m t su yec most difficult for you to learn, that is, the 
teachers manuals accompanying made to obtain data | sot 
texts, and two state courses of study. concerning commercial be tas’ suet 
An experimental true-false test was law from the stand- useful to Jou she item nert in usefulness.) and 
devised and administered to fifty- point of the pupil, Tee ree 
four students of commercial law at with respect to (a) pu- 
‘ larg ve Chicago high school. pil difficulties, (b) pu- difficulty. interest. usefulness. 

a pil interests, and (c) Genera) essentials of 

The questionnaire method pupil ideas of probable Operation and discharge 
usefulness. — — — 

In order to get at the nature of In order to obtain a 
commercial law from the student’s composite ranking of 
viewpoint a question blank concern- the various items on the 

ing the student’s attitude toward the blank, the following and loans. — es — 

subject was executed by 94 students method was used: The —- 
of commercial law who had just com- rankings given a_par- — 
pleted their study of the subject dur- ticular item were Gul comes 
ing the first semester of the school summed and divided by Contracts concerning 
year, 1928-29, in the following high the number of students 
schools: New Trier Township High ranking the item. Thus, 
School, Winnetka, Ill.; the Stevens in the instance of the personal property 
High School, Lancaster, Pa.; and the New Trier Township 
Watertown Senior High School, Wa- High School the stu- 
terttown, S. D. Details concerning dents’ composite rank- 
methods will be given later. ing for the item “Gen- 

The texts used in each school were eral Essentials of a : 

= different. New Trier used a text by Contract” totalled 379—29 students finding of actual data on student dif- 

the Whigam,* Stevens, one by Huffcut,t having ranked this item 12th, one stu- _ ficulties, interests and ideas of prob- 
and \Watertown, one by Pomeroy-Pe- dent 10th, one student 4th, one stu- able usefulness with respect to sec- 

ters.” The twelve items included on dent 11th, and two, 3rd. The total ondary school commercial law. 
voted the blank were obtained by an exam- rankings in this case summed 379, In Table II you will notice the 
od to —— and dividing this by 34, the number composite rankings for the three 
per- Lew, (Gregg. Publishing’ Company Commercial of students ranking the item, the re- school groups. It will be noted 

‘reent ‘F. Huficut, Elements of Business Law, Sulting arithmetic mean was 11.14. that the range of difficulty in the 
(Ginn pai Company. Revised Edition, 1917, by The same method was used with — Be oh ¢ 

also G. G. Bogert.) ranking of these items is greater than 

m of and B. Peters, Com all other items. This method repre- the range of interest or idea of fu- 

point pany, 1928). sents a statistical approach to the ture usefulness. This was also true 

of each individual school group 

shown in Tables III, IV, and V. 

TABLE IV TABLE Therefore, within each group 

List Composite Ranking of a Stated List Composite Ranking of a Stated List there exists greater disparity con- 

by of Commercial Law Items by Thirty of Commercial Law Items by Thirty cerning difficulties than concerning 
ship Stevens High School Students Watertown (S. D.) Senior High interest or usefulness. 

: High School Students. By a study of the general com- 

a posite rankings of all the schools, 

is as shown in the data in Table II, 

er In order Inorder Inorder Inorder Inorder Inorder the indication exists that although 

ss the general essentials of a contract 

| General essentials of General essentials of are not considered difficult to 

6.89 6.39 3.57 contract. 10. 5.2 2.7 : 

Operation and. dis- Operation and dis. learn, these essentials are regarded 

Bailment contracts. 6.32 6.07 —«6.92 Bailment contracts. 7.4 6.93 8.26 future usefulness. The other items 

Insurance contracts 6.33 5.4 5.89 Insurance contracts 6.16 7.4 6.53 

Contracts about are less distinctive in these re- 

Negotiable instru: Negotiable instru- ty contracts” and “Real and_ per- 

Contracts concern: Contracts ‘concern. sonal property” contracts are con- 

6.03 6.21 4763 sidered lifficult to learn yet not 

Contracts concer n: Contracts reward: high in probable future usefulness. 

servant .......... 5.78 7.28 wrvint ....- aa 5.6 3.7 The low range of differences in 

7.2 attitude toward interest should be 

=a (Continued on page 28) 
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(Continued from page 14) 
St. Louis teachers of first-year type- 
writing. While these charts are 
printed for our purposes there is no 
reason why a progressive teacher of 
typewriting might not have a suff- 
cient number made by stencil. With- 
out the use of some such form of 
chart the teacher works blindly. 

Individual differences can and must 
be taken care of in the beginning 
typewriting classes. In giving Diag- 
nostic Typewriting Tests to the St. 
Louis schools it was noted 


tion is none too early to teach the 


pupils to learn to move with rapid- 
ity. The use of rhythmic drills is 
an excellent start for speed work and 
no teacher should ever start a class 
in any other way. 

How can we motivate typewriting 
work? Children of the age of high 
school students like to contest with 
others. There are few students who 
do not like to compete with others. 
Those who do not care for this sort 
of thing should be encouraged to like 


tive as long ones and could be given 
as a part of the daily work. No 
speed drill should ever be given un- 
less the results are tabulated and the 
errors charted. 

Many teachers give speed drills 
and tell their students it is just a 
practice speed. This is all very well 
if this drill is just a warming up ex- 
ercise preceding the regular speed 
drill which is to be tabulated and 
charted. No athlete would do his 
best running the 100 Yard dash if he 
knew no record was being 
made of his effort and there 


that one girl constantly wrote 
“s” for “a” and vice versa. 
The teacher admitted that this 
girl was a total failure in 
typewriting. An inspection 
of the girl’s left hand dis- 
closed the fact that the third 
finger was bent backward. 
As a matter of fact it had 


Wame_Typical Case No.l _Date_4/29/29 Type__1 Machine Used__Remington _ 
Directions: 
Please write for five minutes on the assigned copy using this sheet. 


Place a circle around each error 
Calculate the score and fill in the record below. 


Gross Strokes_439 Gross Words_§7 _Errors__}§_ _Wet_Q _Per Min.\o__ 


Please place an analysis of your errors on the fors below writing 
the letter struck under the letter that should have been struck. 


was no competition. To get 
the best results the trainer 
usually has every effort 
timed. It takes the spice out 
of a typewriting speed drill 
when the students know that 
there will be no record made 
of their efforts. Students 


been broken and improperly 
set. The girl had formed a 
habit of not using it. A-drill 
for the left hand using the 


like recognition and they ap- 
preciate knowing just how 
good they can do. If they 
can excell some other student 


third finger very extensively 4 


n s 
° n 
s TOTAL 
° n 
° 


even though they are not the 


will gradually bring that fin- 
ger back to normal strength 
and not only make a fair 


best in the class the work be- 
elas, comes more interesting to 
thém and less of a task. Af- 


typewriting student but be of 


ter all if we hope to develop 


help in correcting a physical 
disability. 

The use of the diagnostic 
chart pointed out the real 


teachers. 


Specimens of error charts used by St. Louis 
This particular case is an actual one 
showing a student’s improvement in one month’s 


rapidity in typewriting we 
should start early and thus 
form a habit of trying to 
write as rapidly as possible. 


difficulty. It is doubtful if time. : 
that teacher or any teacher 
of such a large class would | known os the 


have discovered this situation 
except by accident. 

Many teachers make a fet- 
ish out of the statement “I 
train my students for accu- 
racy and not for speed.” This 
is a mistaken notion and 
leads to much wasted effort 


abcdefghijklgnopqrstuvwxyz 


Directions: 
Please write for five minutes on the assigned copy using this sheet. 


Please a circle around each error. 
Calculate the score and fill in the record below. 


Gross Strokes_685 Gross 27 Per Min._19.4 


Please place an analysis of your errors on the form below writing 
the letter struck under the letter that should have been struck. 


Typewriting Test C-1. There 
were 570 pupils who wrote 
on this test making an aver- 
age rate of 15.4 words per 
minute net. An examination 
of this test (see page —) 
will show you that it is a lit- 
tle above the average of the 


on the part of the teacher, 
unless in training for accu- 
racy she uses some scheme to 


r i 
TOTAL 


ordinary typewriting _ tests 
from the standpoint of dif- 
ficulty. The fact that 235 


motivate the work. It is e* 


people made a speed of only 


based upon the false assump- 
tion that accuracy is sepa- 
rated from speed. The two 


16 or better indicates that our 
teachers will either have to 


TOTAL 


are as much united as can be. 
In the two Diagnostic 
Tests given in the St. Louis schools to 
some 26 classes consisting of nearly 
600 students it was found that those 
teachers who claimed to work for ac- 
curacy only were far outclassed in 
both accuracy and speed by teachers 
who kept both elements before their 
students right from the start. 
Motivation of the work in type- 
writing is at all times of extreme im- 
portance. The students should be 
taught to like to type; they should be 
taught to like to do accurate work; 
they should be taught to like to excell 
in speed. The first day of instruc- 


it. One of the old time maxims of 
business has it that “Competition is 
the life of trade.” Frequent tests 
or drills should be given and the best 
records, or, if possible, all the rec- 
ords should be placed upon the black- 
board where they can be seen and 
studied. This will give an incentive 


to both the best and the poorest stu-_ 


dent and will bring good results. 
Speed drills should start by the 
first of the eleventh week and should 
be given frequently with a final test 
at the end of each week. Short speed 
drills at the start are just as effec- 


fail a great many students or 
else pass them below the 
present speed requirements for first 
term students of 18 words per min- 
ute. 

The question that must be deter- 
mined is whether this standard is 
too high or, whether our present 
method of teaching is faulty. This 


standard was originally set from in- 


complete data. The committee of 
teachers determined that such 4 
standard could be maintained and it 
was placed where it is. As a result 


probably every. teacher passes a num- 
ber of students who do not come 
within four or five words of the rate. 
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The Miller-Dictaphone system of typewriting instruction has established 


A better way to teach typing 


The new speed-up System of direct dictation 
| is 50% to 65% more efficient 


higher standards of typewriting proficiency in Chicago’s schools. 


ke EACHING typing by means of a Reproduc- 
ing Dictaphone equipped with multiple 
tube connections has many advantages over the 
older way. 


The “Direct Dictation Method” renders unnec- 
essary hours of throat-tiring dictation on the 
part of the teacher. It enables the student to 
finish her typing training with a saving of an 
entire semester, thus releasing time for the 
study of other branches of business education— 
English, punctuation and so forth. To produce 
competent graduates is the first aim of every 
business school. 


It also automatically adds a very important 
item to the student’s business equipment—abil- 
ity to use The Dictaphone, an advantage which 


is becoming more valuable every day. 


This new way of teaching typing, devised by 
Professor Charles Miller, L.L.B., L.L.M., former 
instructor in stenography and typing at Colum- 
bia University, is known as the Miller-Dicta- 
phone System of Typewriting. 


Many universities and vocational schools have 
found in both controlled and general classes 
that the ‘Miller-Dictaphone System” is from 50 
per cent to 65 per cent more efficient than the 
older method. That information will interest 
every school executive who believes in efficient 
methods of teaching. 


A free leaflet explaining the system in detail 
will be gladly sent. The coupon is for your 
convenience. 


The Miller-Dictaphone System of nn 


Educational Bureau, Room 206 
Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 
po agi of teaching typewriting. Please send your free 
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TABLE I 
Summary of Diagnostic Typewriting 
Test C-1 


TABLE II 


Ratio of Frequency of Errors in the C-1 Test 


as Compared with B-1 


July, 1929 


In succeeding drill work emphasis should be laid upon words 
having letters marked in the right hand column with a—. It is 
possible to make considerable progress towards absolute accuracy 


t For derivation of these amounts, see Table No. II, p. 23, of 
June, 1929, issue of THE JouRNAL oF BusiINEss EpucaTIon. 


- =o 
Ev 5880 Enns 
124 6.12 .80 52 t .28 
51 2.51 1.71 2.85 *1.14 
53 2.61 1.003 .88 .128 
105 5.18 1.224 1.62 * 396 
204 10.07 .79 .063 
35 1.72 -96 1.11 
39 1.73 1.067 1.01 + .057 
71 3.50 429 -34 .089 
136 6.71 1.148 1.37 * 222 
19 .93 1.93 3.61 *1.68 
55 2.71 -756 .096 
70 3.45 1.635 2.49 * (855 
120 5.92 -935 1.39 * 455 
139 6.86 -78 79 | 
16 .79 1.215 oo -- 
210 10.37 1.875 1.27 
114 5.63 -804 -90 * 096 
177 8.74 .8137 .2737 
112 5.53 266 71.266 
65 3.21 2.198 1.71 T .872 
88 4.34 1.112 .74 + 372 
21 1.03 705 .82 * 115 


These same students probably fail in 
the standard set for the second term 
and become the drones of the suc- 
ceeding typewriting classes. It seems 
more desirable to set a lower stand- 
ard and stick to it than to set a high 
standard and pass them anyway. It 
does not seem desirable to fail a stu- 
dent in first term typewriting if he 
has covered the required work even 
though he has less than the requisite 
speed. This is a problem for type- 
writing teachers to decide. 

In a comparison of the results of 
the B-1 test (THE JouRNAL oF BuslI- 
NEss Epucaton last month) and of 
the C-1 test there was an increase of 
161 strokes in the average for the 
classes, or an increase of 11 letter 
strokes per person. While this in- 
crease per person is not remarkable, 
yet the increase in the average of in- 
dividual classes showed the effect of 
this drive upon diagnosing the errors. 
This increase in speed was secured 
with the loss of only 0.14 in the aver- 
age errors. The average rate per 
class was raised by 8.28 words while 
the average median rate was also 
raised 8 words. 

There were marked advances made 
in some of the classes. One class at 
the Beaumont High School increased 
their speed for the average of the 
class by 159 strokes and decreased 


for the class of 12.04 words per min- 
ute and raised the median rate by 
11.4. The teacher of this particular 
class changed his technique in teach- 
ing as a result of the poor showing 
made in the first test. He used the 
idea of diagnosing the individual er- 
rors of each pupil and gave remedial 
drills. The results were very grati- 
fying to both teacher and pupil. Er- 
ror charts copied from the test sheet 
were used in a great many classes to 
very good advantage, the classes in 
each case showing marked advances. 

These two tests have demonstrated 
to the teachers in St. Louis that the 
use of some form of chart to proper- 
ly diagnose the errors of each indi- 
vidual pupil is very essential to good 
typewriting teaching. 

One student, who is designated as 
“Typical Case No. 1,” illustrates what 
has been done and what can be done 
with certain types of students who 
are now failing in typewriting. A 
copy of her charts for the B-1 Test 
and for the C-1 Test are shown in 
figures 1 and 2. (See page 20). 

She made 18 errors in the B-1 
Test. Her teacher admitted that she 
was going to fail. A study of her 
chart revealed that her errors were 
concentrated in the ‘‘i-e’’, “i-o’’, ‘m- 
n”, and the “s-w” combinations. By 
concentrating on writing these com- 


Type- Average 
writing Number Average Average Rate per _ Class a) Ri. 
School Class in Test Strokes Errors Min. Median Rank Es 
Beaumont UB 2 6929 491 17.78 178 5 E25 [Bs 
11B 15 5 
OB 26 524 3.19 14.58 16.5 19 A 47 7.65 
9B 28 571 4.92 13. 13.5 22 
Central 9 22 703 5.22 17.68 16.6 6 D 6 re 
11B 20 652.5 4.6 16.9 17. 8 E 3 118 
9B 22 622.8 4.04 16.8 17.4 9 F Ml 179 
9B 19 523 2.84 15.2 16.4 15 G 10 1 62 
9B 25 590.5 4.52 14.58 15.4 20 H 50 814 
9B 20 526.7 5.85 9.3 9.8 26 I 37 6. 02 
Cleveland nB 23 722.2 6.17 16.52 17.6 10 ‘ 
1B 28 583 4.25 14.82 13.8 16 
9B 26 573 5.11 12.7 14. I 22 3558 
11B 4 590 6.37 10.86 10.2 24 M 13 211 
Roosevelt MX 25 646.5 3.72 18.42 19.4 4 N 39 6.35 
MX 14 566 3.21 16.1 16.2 13 oO 54 8.79 
MX 24 661 5.08 16.28 15.4 12 P 4 65 
MX 11 584.6 3.73 15.9 15.4 14 re) 
MX 24 582.7 4.25 14.8 13.4 17 R 34 5.53 
MX 5874 4.86 14.70 14.918 
MX 18 544 3830 «14.1 14.6 
MX 221 573 642 10.2 113 2% 
Soldan 11B 18 846 4.22 25.4 26.4 1 Vv 9 1.46 
1B 22 691 Y 9 1.46 
614 
RANKING OF HIGH SCHOOLS 
Average Average Average Average om 
Strokes Errors Rate of Speed Median in typewriting. 
Soldan 782.7 Beaumont 4.17 Soldan 22.6 Rate —— 
Cleveland 614 Soldan 4.35 Beaumont 15.56 Soldan 22 
Central 605 Roosevelt 4.40 Central 15.14 Beaumont 16 
Beaumont 597.7 Central 4. Roosevelt 14.80 Central 16 
Roosevelt 591.1 Cleveland 5.31 Cleveland 13.94 Roosevelt 14 
| Cleveland 13 
Totals and Averages for St. Louis their error rate 
Total Average Average Average City by 2.86. This 
Number Tested Strokes Errors Rate Median Rate Ri 
621 4.7 15.4 16 made an in 
crease in the 
average speed 


binations this same student wrote the 
C-1 Test making but four scattered 
errors with an average rate of 19.5 
words per minute. Her average was 
above that of her class. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances this student would 
have failed, but by proper remedial 
exercises she is able to conquer her 
difficulties and passes with a fair rec- 
ord for speed. 

Excessive failure in typewriting is 
not necessary. Proper teaching meth- 
ods will save a great many who now 
fail. All teachers of beginning type- 
writing classes should get a chart and 
score the errors of each student. Al- 
ways have the student score his own 
errors. When he finds he is making 
all of his errors in one or two com- 
binations he will be much more im- 
pressed than if the teacher took time 
to point it out to him. 

Do not stop with just finding the 
errors. If more than one error oc- 
curs in the same combination have 
the student write some exercise that 
will correct this fault before the habit 
becomes so fixed as to be difficult to 
eradicate. No student needs to fail 
in typewriting if he gives the proper 
intelligent interest in the analysis of 
his errors. It is up to the teachers 
to encourage this interest by giving 
him the means whereby he can study 
his errors and learn to avoid them. 

Tables I and II shown here give 
the summary results of the Diagnos- 
tic Typewriting Test C-1. 

(This concludes Mr. 


Dake’s de- 
scription of his tests.) 
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Business Education At The 


A group of the Nation’s business educators at the convention. 


N. EK. A. Convention 


J. L. Harman, president of the Bowling 


Green Business University, standing third from left in middle row, was appointed president of the De- 


HE scope of the program of the 
Department of Business Edu- 
cation at the National Educa- 

tion Association’s sixty-seventh an- 
nual meeting held in Atlanta, 
Georgia, July 1 and 2, was by far a 
more expansive one than the size of 
the audience of national business 
educators who participated in it. 
The talks given by those deeply in- 
terested in national business educa- 
tion, the papers read and the discus- 
sions following each topic as ar- 
ranged and directed jointly by the re- 
tiring president of the department, 
Paul A. Carlson, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Whitewater, Wis., and Clark E. 
Harrison, local committee chairman 
and manager of Draughon’s Business 
College, Atlanta, Ga., measured in 
every way up to the keynote of the 
meeting, “Business Education for a 
New World.” greater national 
representation of business educators 
at these meetings from among the 
15,000 or more delegates attending 
the general Convention would and 
should have stimulated a lively dis- 
cussion of the subjects which engaged 
the thought and attention of those 
few who actually took an active part 
in the Business Department sessions. 
As it was, the issues raised and the 
topics advanced called forth the com- 
ments of Deans J. A. Bexell, School 
of Commerce, Oregon State Agricul- 


partment of Business Education for the ensuing year 


tural College, and C. B. Wray, School 
of Commerce, Mercer University, 
who on this occasion represented the 
opinions of their ranks, and J. O. 
Malott, Specialist in Commercial 
Education, Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 


In the first meeting of the Depart- 
ment Harold G. Shields, School of 
Commerce, and Administration, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, had presented a 
paper dealing with curriculum build- 
ing on the junior college level and 
the problems peculiar to this stage of 
business education. And after he 
had expressed his opinions, which 
will be quoted at length herewith, 
Dean Bexell brought up his points of 
discussion. 


The Dean first commented on the 
similarity of conditions as they exist 
on the Pacific Coast and in Georgia. 
“About forty percent of all secondary 
pupils are in the business course, in 
whole or in part, and twenty-five per- 
cent of the college students at the 
Oregon State Agricultural College 
are enrolled in commerce,” he said, 
“and every student who graduates 
from this college must show at least 
nine credits in economics and busi- 
ness.” 


He explained the reason why he 
made it a practice to attend the N. 
E. A. and state teachers’ conventions. 


Only by this means, he said, is it pos- 
sible to keep in touch with the chang- 
ing conditions in the secondary 
schools from which come nearly all 
the recruits for college. He _ pre- 
dicted that vastly great changes both 
in content of curriculum and in me- 
thods of instruction would come in 
the next few vears. 

Referring to the development of 
the junior college and its effect in col- 
legiate courses, Dean Bexell was of 
the opinion that collegiate schools of 
technology must maintain both the 
junior and the senior levels, since 
95% of the students in the state col- 
leges have an immediate vocational 
objective for their college course, and 
a large percent drop out after the 
first two years in college. The Dean 
explained that his college aims to give 
a good vocational preparation for 
those who finish only two years. 

Assistant Dean Harold G. Shields, 
had prepared especially for the con- 
vention a short survey of junior col- 
lege business education. This in- 
cluded evidence to show the distribu- 
tion and rapid rise of the junior col- 
lege movement. But his principal 
plea to national educators was a call 
for greater attention to the functions 
of junior college business education 
rather than to the subject matter 
used in such schools. 

He offered for consideration three 
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issues—the relative newness of the 
junior college, its place in the whole 
scheme of education on the secondary 
level, and the functions of the junior 
college. With respect to the relative 
newness of the junior college and its 
place in secondary education Shields 
is of the opinion that the junior col- 
lege gives an opportunity for persons 
who are interested in pioneering in 
education, since there is a definite de- 


mand for this level of secondary edu- - 


cation to offset the overcrowded con- 
ditions of state universities, and also 
because of the opportunity for some 
needed high school curriculum 
changes. He finds that most of the 
leaders in junior college education are 
taking steps to bring about the atti- 
tude that the junior college is a part 
of secondary education rather than a 
part of so-called higher or college 
education. 


Its Functions 

When speaking of what educa- 
tional service the junior college should 
perform, Shields cited some needs 
which brought about the emergence 
of the junior college. One finds, he 
said, in the junior college the popu- 
larizing of education among groups 
who would ordinarily not receive it. 
One also finds the extension of 
business education to more groups of 
the people who would not ordinarily 
go to college. The introduction of 
junior courses such as accounting, 
marketing, advertising, purchasing, 
business economics and_ secretarial 
training would appeal to people who 
have already mad« some business con- 
tacts and who wish to further their 
business education. 

The opportunity of the junior col- 
lege to fulfill a social-business func- 
tion which business education on all 
levels has neglected can be easily seen 
in view of the annual losses through 
bad investment or speculation, 
through mismanagement of the small 
retail store, through inadequate bud- 
geting and through lack of farm 
bookkeeping, Shields believes. It is 
obvious then that the junior college 
should be popular with those people 
who find themselves in need of an 
economic education beyond that of- 
fered in the four-year high school. 

Mr. Shields would also assign to 
the junior college a preparatory func- 
tion. But he would not regard the 
preparation for higher education a 
major objective of the junior college, 
and he does not believe that the col- 
lege or university should dictate what 
the junior college should include in 
its offerings. 

In his endorsement of the junior 
college as a guidance factor in the 
life of a student who seeks to find 


himself quickly in the business world, 
Shields asks the question, “Is it not 
true that a general course in economic 
relationship aids the individual to 
find himself more than a course 
largely concerned with specific and 
narrow problems ?” 

“Are the students leaving the jun- 
ior college for direct engagement in 
industry?” Shields asks, by way of 
approach to what he considers the 
most important function met in jun- 
ior college education. If they are he 
believes that business training must 
be based on the facts concerning oc- 
cupations, their opportunities, wage 
rates and skills demanded. 

He calls this the “terminal func- 
tion” of junior college education. 

“There are a host of occupations in 
the business world which are as yet 
unanalysed, which require more ma- 
turity than the ordinary high school 
graduate has, and which might be 
classed as semi-professional educa- 
tion. Such occupations as the high 
grade secretary, the junior execu- 
tive, the branch manager, salesmen of 
various types—these are occupations 
which the junior college business edu- 
cation should aim to fulfill. 

“Tf the junior college graduates are 
to leave their formal education at the 
end of their junior college years, 
training for these positions may be 
definitely extended. The details of 
the curriculum may well be worked 
out in different communities under 
different situations and are all, of 
course, dependent on the economic 
activities of the community which the 
junior college serves.” 


The Ultimate Result 


The “terminal function,” so far as 
a large number of junior colleges are 
concerned, according to Shields, is 
undoubtedly the most important 
function in the field of business edu- 
cation. It means a type of business 
education that will result in economic 
independence and increased produc- 
tivity for society. If terminal busi- 
ness education on the junior college 
level is to result in economic inde- 
pendence educators must know the 
real wage tendencies in the various 
fields. 

For example, Shields says that if 
there is an over-supply of  secre- 
taries real wages are apt to de- 
crease or remain stationary. We 
have this phenomena already oc- 
curring in the field of low-grade cleri- 
cal help. The real wages of clerks 
since 1900, over a period of approxi- 
mately thirty years, have increased 
enly three percent, whereas the real 
wages of other laboring groups, such 
as manufacturing classes and _ rail- 
road workers, have increased twenty- 


two percent. 

“Business educators who are inter- 
ested in organizing terminal courses 
must look well toward wage rates, as 
well as toward the problem of actual 
skills demanded. Terminal business 
education involves a problem not 
alone of actual practical, workable 
commercial education, but it also in- 
volves a problem of marketing the 
service after the training period ends, 
It is obvious that terminal business 
education will vary from place to 
place, perhaps without significant dif- 
ferences. This, of course, is a matter 
of the organization of the local junior 
college. 

“Functional business education ne- 
cessarily involves the problem of con- 
trol. This little outline gives an over- 
view which may be subjected to criti- 
cism, but the important point which I 
would like to drive home at this junc- 
ture is the fact that we are not think- 
ing of courses or subject matter but 
rather in terms of functions to be 
served. This is an extremely impor- 
tant attitude to take with respect to 
the whole field of business education, 
not alone on the junior college level, 
but on the junior high school and the 
senior high school levels as well. 


In Whose Hands? 


“It seems to me that the problem of 
junior college business education is 
essentially in the hands of two impor- 
tant groups in secondary education; 
namely, the general secondary school 
administrators, and the classroom 
teachers of commerce. If in such a 
new field the secondary school admin- 
istrators neglect junior college busi- 
ness education, as they have in other 
phases of secondary business educa- 
tion, it will be most unfortunate. Cer- 
tainly, many of the problems in busi- 
ness education today, almost impos- 
sible of solution, have been carried 
over in this day of radio, television, 
air transportation, mergers, and auto- 
matic machinery because the class- 
room teacher of commercial subjects 
has had inadequate support from the 
administrators, and we, today, as a 
result have much business education 
which is not functionally or economi- 
cally sound. I therefore ask that you 
give attention to junior college busi- 
ness education in terms of functions 
and not subject matter.” 

“Whither Business Education” is 
a topic about which much could be 


said when recalling the past of busi- 


ness teaching and predicting the fu- 
ture. 
J. L. Harman, president of the Bowl- 
ing Green Business University, to 
present to business educators from 
the entire nation. 

(Continued on page 39) 
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The World Looks At Commercial Education 


At Geneva, Switzerland, where the World Federation of Education Associations 
meets July 25-August 4, the leading nations of the world will compare 
their standards in the teaching of business 


LL education, like Gaul of old, 

was divided formerly into 
three parts, one which the academ- 
ics inhabited, one the professionals, 
and a third occupied by those who 
were often called in their own lan- 
guage tradesmen and technicians. 

Of these the non-academics or vo- 
cationalists—the tradesmen, the tech- 
nicians, and even the professionals— 
were supposed to be further removed 
from culture because they devoted 
less time to study of the humanities 
and because they planned to do and 
did many things which at that time 
were looked upon as being outside 
the academic pale. 

Today the dividing line between the 
academic and the vocational groups 
of teachers is beginning to disappear, 
and all education is supposed to be 
administered with a view to the high- 
est combined good of the individual 
and the nation. This welding of ob- 
jectives has tended to make academic 
education more practical and non- 
academic education richer in those 
refinements which we term culture. 


Whether the educational purpose 
be the old autocratic one of training 
a few to be leaders and many to be 
led, or whether it be the democratic 
ideal of an opportunity for each cit- 
izen to develop in accord with his 
highest traits, talents and desires, 
there remains still this common ob- 
jective of preparation for those eco- 
nomic struggles which must of neces- 
sity color the life of every individual. 

In a catalogue of a commercial 
college in far-away India is this quo- 
tation from Dudley North: “The 
whole world as to Trade is as but 
one nation or people, and therein 
Nations are as persons.” Because 
of this common bond and _ because 
from invention, discovery, and im- 
proved means of communication, the 
peoples of the world are becoming 
more alike in thought and interests, 
the Committee on Commercial Edu- 
cation of the World Federation of 
Education Associations has under- 
taken to make a comparative study 
of commercial education among the 
nations of the world. 

This study, which began some 
years ago, has yielded many helpful 


By Dr. Frances Moon Butts 


Chairman of the Committee on Commercial Education, World Federation of Education Associations 


and interesting facts which I shall 
discuss at Geneva under the subject, 
“The Present Status of Non-Aca- 
demic Education.” 

On this subject special reference 
will be made to the varying stazes of 
development through which commer- 
cial education has passed and the re- 
lationship which this increasingly 
important field of learning bears to 
academic lines of thought and en- 
deavor. 

There will be cited the instance of 
the commercial schools in Burma 
where they confine their attention to 
shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, 
and commercial geography in connec- 
tion with the curriculum for Anglo- 


Geneva’s Wall Street 


Phcto by Galloway 


Vernacular and English schools. In 
addition to one strictly commercial 
school in Persia the ordinary high 
schools offer a certain amount of ac- 
counting and bookkeeping. 

On the island of Trinidad, how- 
ever, many of the largest and most 
successful merchants are natives. 
Their important business concerns 
have been established for generations 
and managed by the successive mem- 
bers of their families who learned the. 
business in actual experience rather 
than in commercial schools. On this 
island there is no commercial school 
of recognized standing. 

The subjects offered in higher 

(Continued on page 35) 
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nothing more. This should hold true 


of research. 
Each level has its peculiarity 


But what are these various levels 
or standards of research? We might 
think of the “thrift” type of effort 
in research as one of the lowest 
forms. It can be termed the junior 
high school level. 


Above this level of research we can 
put the senior high school, in which 
more references are used and more 
extended effort made. Then would 
come the undergraduate level where 
several procedures are used, definite 
references given and where an oc- 
casional elementary experiment or a 
questionnaire form of investigation 
is made. Next comes the first level 
of graduate research—research on 
the master’s degree stage. Research 
of this grade should be distinctly 
higher than that of previous levels. 


One explanation of the require- 
ment for this stage states: “The the- 
sis must not be a mere essay; it must 
present evidence of a thorough ac- 
quaintance with some limited, special 
field, obtained by a recourse to origi- 
nal sources... . A knowledge of 
the accessible literature bearing upon 
the subject will be required. As evi- 
dence of this, a bibliography of the 
topic under investigation must be ap- 
pended, to which constant reference 
must be made in the body of the 
thesis. Although no extended ori- 
ginal investigation is expected in a 
master’s thesis, such conclusions as 
are reached must be so supported as 
to be regarded as proved.’ 

Then we come to the level of re- 
search for the doctorate. In this 
there should be evidence of a capac- 
ity of work of an extended nature 
on the part of the applicant, and ma- 
terial is secured from _ original 
sources, 


It should require of the conscien- 
tious, thorough worker approxi- 
mately all of his time for a year. It 
should result in a distinct contribu- 
tion, tangible to the specialized field 
in which it is undertaken. However, 
it is not an attempt to revolutionize 
the entire trend of thought and ac- 
tion in its particular field. It should 
cast new light on the situation, but 
still not eliminate the need for fur- 
ther study in the same field of en- 
deavor. In fact, it may serve the 
very purpose of acting as a guide 
to further study in the field. 


Whither Research? 


Then there is a still higher type of 
research which can be undertaken 
successfully only by a group of ex- 
pert investigators with ample time 
and abundant financial support at 
their command. Outstanding con- 
tributions to the development of edu- 
cation should be expected from such 
studies. They are most successfully 
undertaken in general by regularly 
established research bureaus, or by 
a group of experts working under 
the direction af some outstanding 
ieader with the pecuniary aid of some 
endowment or interested organiza- 
tion. 


The significance of these levels 
may be obtained by comparing two 
different stages of research in com- 
mercial education which brings out 
the difference in standards. Let us 
take as one type the master’s thesis 
of the writer on “The Status of 
Bookkeeping in the Ninth Year of 
Elizabeth Junior High Schools,’* 
and as another, Frederick G. Nich- 
ols’ work on “A New Conception of 
Office Practice,” a study typical of 
the highest type of research which 
is also a monumental contribution to 
progress in the field of commercial 
education. 


Two instances contrasted 


The study on bookkeeping was an 
attempt to decide whether bookkeep- 
ing as presented in the junior high 
schools in Elizabeth, N. J., was jus- 
tified. It made no pretense to an 
outstanding contribution in the field 
of commercial education. It merely 
secured the opinion of experts on the 
educational standards of the junior 
high school and tried to see whether 
the subject as taught lived up to 
these standards. It was a piece of 
research, since it employed data se- 
cured from a school in Elizabeth. It 
used a rather common method of 
procedure, involved a relatively small 
group of pupils, and resulted in a 
rather limited and tentative set of 
conclusions. Yet it would seem rea- 
sonable to class this study as re- 
search, for it presented a problem, 
its data were adequate for the pur- 
pose they were used, they were rea- 
sonably accurate, they were used cri- 
tically, and there was full recogni- 
tion of the limitations of the study 
as presented, 


Now let us turn to Nichols’ work. 
It is a monumental piece of work in 
which, as its title indicates a new 
conception of office practice is pre- 
sented. As the scope of the work 


necessarily demands, the study was 
undertaken with the cooperation of a 
well-established organization, the Na- 
tional Association of Office Man- 
agers, and with the help of a group 
of assistants. 

While there were scattered criti- 
cisms of the commercial curricula 
from the viewpoint of the lack of 
efficiency in the nature and presenta- 
tion of office practice, nothing def- 
nite had been contributed ’till Nich- 
ols’ report was put out. Its national 
character, the thousands of office 
workers involved, and the painstak- 
ing analysis of the data, all contrib- 
ute to making it a study of real sig- 
nificance to commercial education. 

In this study the very limited defi- 
nite vocational objectives of the typi- 
cal high school commercial curricula 
are shown to be false. On the other 
hand, the study does not close the 
door to further research. In fact, it 
points out that “It was not intended 
to be sufficiently extensive or inten- 
sive to answer all questions which 
might need to be answered before 
final steps are taken to establish a 
complete clerical-training curricu- 
lum.’* As opposed to the results 
which might be expected from work 
on other levels, it serves not only as 
a guide for further research in the 
field, but also as basic groundwork 
upon which further work may be 
developed. In summary, it is in 
many respects a revolutionary piece 
of work in commercial education. 


Research and philosophy 


With respect to the character of 
reading matter presented in current 
educational magazines today it may 
be said to fall into two classes— 
that which is more or less research 
and that which is frankly philoso- 
phical. Some thinkers in education 
take the viewpoint that only those 
discussions based upon a_ certain 
amount of definite investigation are 
of any value. Mere reasoning un- 
supported by concrete data, in their 
opinion, is very superficial in nature 
and can do little to further the prog- 
ress of education. Other thinkers 
see definite objective investigation as 
only one of the means toward the 
further development of the teaching 
profession. They realize the vital 
importance of the careful analysis of 
specific data in making education a 
truer science, yet they cannot view 
this procedure as being wholly ade- 
quate for the problems at hand. 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Your New 


enabled us to Graduate 


as many students at our 
Evening Vocational School” 


Rahway Evening Vocational School, 


Typical Comments 
from Schools — 


A Prominent School in Rochester 
Writes: 
“We are convinced that it is 
the best alphabetical system we 
know anything about.” 


July 22, 1927. 
ete “We started our first 
group . . . on July 6. 

“We find that the girls have 
no trouble at all in taking mis- 
cellaneous dictation of a rather 
difficult nature at seventy words 
a minute, and letters they have 
never heard before at eighty 
words a minute. They read back 
their notes with ease. . . . 

“The girls are delighted and 
the instructor of the class, who 
has been a teacher of two other 
standard systems, is amazed and 
gratified at the results. 

“We are now eager to put the 
A-B-C system into our evening 
school where time is such a vital 
consideration.” 
E. W. K. 


“I am pleased to say that I 
have started a class, and that my 
pupils are doing remarkably well. 
They like it and find it amazing- 
ly simple. Personally, I find it a 
wonderful system, one deserving 
of the highest praises. May it 
soon reap the reward that most 
surely awaits it—universal recog- 
nition.” P. G. O’N. 


What would you 
think 


of a commercial school 


which still held on to an old letter press for 
copying letters? 


and wrote all its letters in long-hand? 


which maintained its quarters on the fifth 
floor of a non-elevater building? 


had no telephone? 


THE OLD SYSTEMS OF SHORTHAND WHICH 
UTILIZE THE ARCHAIC HOOKS AND AN- 

» THOSE ANCESTRAL HIEROGLYPHICS 
om DAYS THAT ARE GONE, BELONG WITH 


ABOVE 
AN ACHRONISMS 


Rahway, N. J. 


N O WONDER teachers of shorthand are so enthusiastic 
in their praise of Owen a-b-c Shorthand. This remarkable new 
method relieves the strain of teaching and keeps classes “‘full-up” 
to the last day of the term. 


Students seldom drop out of an Owen a-b-c Shorthand class. 
They find the instruction so interesting, and make such rapid 
progress, that they are eager to keep it up. 


Owen a-b-c System of Shorthand is a logical and scientific 
development of easily learned principles. It is designed for uni- 
versal use and meets the modern requirements for both sim- 
plicity and speed. It eliminates the guesswork and hit or miss 


methods of symbolic writing and utilizes the alphabet on defi- 
nite principles of phonetic writing. 


Owen a-b-c Shorthand is easy to learn, easy to read and easy 
to write. It removes the drudgery from shorthand and marks a 
striking advance in phonography. New records for speed in 
learning this new shorthand have been established. 


Read the comments at the left about Owen a-b-c Shorthand; 
they are typical of the enthusiastic endorsements received from 
shorthand instructors in schools and business colleges. Then 
mail the coupon or write for further information. Complete 
data will be sent you without obligation. You are certain to be 
interested in the astonishing and gratifying results obtained by 
many other schools with Owen a-b-c Shorthand. 


Textbook Publishing Corp. 


27 


Shorthand 


Times 


Principal, 


This coupon 
brings you 
full details 


125 West 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send full information about Owen a-b-c 
Shorthand with data on its use in schools. 
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be first in this respect, although not 
markedly higher than the other items. 
It would appear that from the stand- 
point of the learner no single item 
in commercial law, as presently or- 
ganized, is of relatively higher in- 
terest than other items. 

In general, it appears that “Gen- 
eral essentials of a contract” and 
“Negotiable instruments” are consid- 
ered of high probable usefulness, but 
this does not correlate definitely with 
the interest ranking. That is, the 
students do not take a markedly dif- 
ferent attitude toward those items 
which they regard as of relatively 
high future usefulness as compared 
with the items which they consider 
as of relatively low usefulness. 

In order to gather some data con- 
cerning the relative difficulty of spe- 
cific aspects of commercial law, a 
true-false test in the subject was 
devised by the writer, and through 
the cooperation of an instructor in a 
large Chicago high school the test 
was administered on the last day of 
the first semester of the school year 
1928-29 to three small groups total- 
ing fifty-four students. 


Results of the test 


The test blanks were scored and a 
frequency of error analysis was 
made. The items on the test are re- 
produced in order of their relative 
difficulty in Table VII (see page 30). 
The most difficult item is listed first, 
the next most difficult second, and so 
on to the item least in difficulty. This 
represents the composite order of dif- 
ficultv for the three small groups. 

Tables VIII, IX and X, (see page 
30) offer an opportunity to compare 
the ten most difficult statements for 
each group. The statements common 
to each of the groups are marked by 
an asterisk. 

One general statement concerning 
student difficulties can be made. The 
difficulties encountered by the stu- 
dents of commercial law are exceed- 
ingly complex and diverse, as seen 
from an analysis of the frequency of 
error of the various items of the test. 

Like all the social sciences com- 
mercial law is extremely complex 
psychologically. Examination of 
Table VII would seem to indicate 
that the difficulty of a given state- 
ment could not be predicted effective- 
ly in any a priori manner. In the 
writer’s judgment, such a statement 
as “Negotiable paper and credit in- 
strument are similar terms” ought to 
be comparatively easy for students 
of commercial law. Yet 44 percent 
of the students taking the test missed 
this statement. The same is true of 
many other items on the test. Lan- 
guage difficulties appear to be marked 


TABLE VI 
A True-False Test in Commercial 
Law. 


if the statement is 


Encircle the letter “T” 
Read carefully. Do 


true, encircle “F”’ if false. 


not guess. 

T F 1.A parol contract is a contract under 
seal. 

2. Acceptance of an offer must be ab- 

sclute. 

T F 3. All infants’ contracts are void. 

T F 4. Duress is a necessary element in a con- 
tract. 

T F 5. Mutual mistake makes a contract void. 

T F 6. Silence gives consent in a contract. 

T F 7%. The Statute of Frauds is a list of 
common frauds. 

T F 8. Wagering is legal in Illinois. 

T F 9. Lunacy limits contractual rights. 

T F 10. Usury is permissible in most. states. 

T F 11. Enemy aliens have practically no con 
tractual rights. 

T F 12. Moral obligaticns constitute good con- 
sideration. 

T F 13. All land contracts must be in writing. 

T F 14. An infant may disaffirm hg contract only 
after he becomes of ag 

T F 15. The creditor must seek othe debtor when 
tendering. 

T F 16. Forbearance from suit is valuable con- 
sideration. 

T F 17. A promise even though unsupported by 
a consideraticn is enforceable. 

T F 18. The promise of an executor or admin- 
istrator of an estate must be in writing. 

T F 19. An implied contract contains a missing 
element which the law may supply. 

T F 20. A centract cannot exist without con- 
sideration. 

T F 21. Agreement is the same as meeting of 
minds. 

T F 22. Discharge of contract by breach 


practically the same as discharge of 
contract by performance. 

. Infants may contract, but they do so 
at their cwn peril. 

24. In the interpretation of a contract, the 
intention of the parties is fundamental. 

. Treasury notes constitute gcod legal 
tender. 

26. Modern commerce depends upon a sys- 

tem of exchange called barter. 

27. The Uniform Negotiable Instruments 
Law is a part of the Illinois Statutes. 

. There is no difference between the 
terms negotiabil.ty and assignability. 
29. Most of modern business is done with 

some form of a credit instrument. 

30. Negotiable paper and credit instrument 

are similar terms. 

31. A promissory note is never a negotiable 

instrument, 

32. The statutes require a 

strument to be in writing. 

33. Delivery in escrow means that an in- 
strument is delivered to some third per- 
—_ till some condition has been ful- 

ed. 

. Pencil writing always 
tiable instrument illegal. 

. A note payable upon marriage is ne- 
gctiable. 

3. A collateral note is an ordinary note 
to which is added a statement that the 
maker has deposited certain securities. 

. The drawee on a draft is the person 
who receives the payment. 

. The acceptor of a draft is liable on the 
instrument, even though the drawer’s 
name has been forged, since he has 
satisfied himself that the signature is 
genuine. 

39. The drawee of a draft is legally bcund 

to accept a draft. 

40. Drafts are frequently 
ebts. 

41. A check is a conditional payment only. 

42. There are only two parties to a check. 

. Most checks are gcod for ninety days. 

44. A cashier’s check and a certified check 

are the same. 

45. The safest type of indorsement is the 

blank indorsement. 

46. If an instrument is endorsed “without 
recourse’ the indorser escapes even 
common law liability. = 

. Personal defenses are good between 
original and subsequent parties. 

. Bonds are similar in many respects to 

promisscry notes, and are frequently 

negotiable. 

The printed provisions of an instru- 

ment prevail, where there is a conflict 

between what is written and what is 
printed, 

. The voucher check is a regular check 
to which is added a description cf the 
account that is being paid. 


negotiable in- 


makes a 


nego- 


= 


used to collect 


T F 49. 


since the high frequency of error for 
certain items is undoubtedly due to 
difficulties with the meanings. of 
terms. 

A comparison of three groups tak. 
ing the test reveals no marked dif. 
ferences among the groups. Table 
XI gives the high, low, and medium 
scores for the three groups. Group 
II had the widest range and the low- 
est median score, although it is not 
sufficiently low to be significant. 

A study of the tabulated mate. 
rial, therefore, leads to these gen- 
eralizations: (a) the materials of 
commercial law are extremely com- 
plex psychologically, (b) little def. 
nite prediction can be made con- 
cerning the difficulty of a particular 
concept, and (c) language probably 
constitutes the central problem in the 
matter of difliculties. 

(See page 30) 


(This article will be completed in 
August when the author will analyze 
texts and the student’s ability to com- 
prehend the text subject maiter— 
Editor.) 


Some High School 
Problems 
(Continued from page 17) 


news or human-interest value. All 
of these things take time and energy, 
but they should be part of our work. 
They should not be a_ burden if 
planned in advance. 

There are at least two reasons why 
private commercial schools have been 
successful. First, the students who 
enter them believe that these schools 
will secure jobs, second, because the 
work can be completed there in a 
comparatively short time. — The 
shortness of time is not so important 
an element in the public school if the 
students spread the work over the 
entire high school term and plan to 
graduate anyway. The larger schools, 
however, can and should offer short- 
unit courses for their graduate stu- 
dents. 

The matter of securing positions 
for the graduates of the public 
schools is a more important mathe 
one to which some schools have not 
given the attention which they should. 
Every school should have a well-or- 
ganized employment department and 
feel just as responsible for placing 
their graduates as do the private 
schools. The necessary time given to 
this work will depend upon the size 
of the school and the number of stt- 
dents taking the commercial courses. 
It will of course be necessary for the 


(C ontinued on next page following) 
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THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Following is an announcement of exception- 
al interest to all educational institutions now 
using Walton texts and also to those contem- 
plating the adoption of Walton text materials 
in the near future. 

With the establishment of a broader educa- 
tional policy, with newly instituted economies 
of production, and most gratifying increases 
in the volume of our business, we are pleased 
to announce substantial reductions in the price 
of Walton text materials effective June Ist, 
1929. 
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of the leading educational institutions throughout the 
United States. 


We want you to know more about Walton texts. Use 
the coupon below for examination copies of texts in 
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WALTON SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, Publishing Dept., 
336 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Send me for ninety days’ free examination the texts 
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No. 4 
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AND 


THE STENOTYPE 
ON BUSINESS 


STENOGRAPHY— 
the Bottle Neck 


of Business 


ETTERS are increasingly the messengers of busi- 
ness. 

Commerce and industry now do by correspondence 
what they formerly did by costly personal visit—or left 
undone. New customers are discovered, old customers 
serviced, salesmen reinforced, collections speeded up— 
all by mail. The individual firm, once held to the con- 
fines of its immediate locality, now covers the nation 
and reaches out around the globe—thanks to the letter. 
Thousands of letters are now written in place of one 
a half century ago. Many individual companies send 
and receive more mail than 
entire states formerly did. 

But business, while rec- 
ognizing and using the lat- 
ter, chafes and complains 
at its defects. Correspon- 
dence is yet too costly in 
time and money, too sub- 
ject to mistakes, too cum- 
bersome in dictating and 
writing. 

Business letter writing 
must be made simpler and 
easier. 


* * 


And in this attempt to remove the bottle neck of slow 
and costly correspondence, business sees clearly the 
faults of stenography—a most important factor in letter 
writing and the one which has changed least in recent 
decades. 

The progressive commercial leader has seen hand 
labor crowded out in nearly every department of his 
office and factory—has seen it replaced with machines 
that have increased production and lowered cost. He 
knows that machinery means fewer errors and greater 
speed. 

“" it strange then that he wonders at the continued 
existence of pencil shorthand and demands its replace- 
ment with machine speed and accuracy ? 

That’s why the Stenotype has met such a welcome 
among forward looking men. 

No need to argue with alert executives the advantages 
of ten fingers and 23 keys over a pencil point and tiring 
fingers; no necessity to urge the value of plain print 
notes which can be read by any Stenotypist any time, 
anywhere; no need to point out the worth of its ma- 
~ speed and accuracy—these men are way ahead 
of us. 

They have been waiting for the machine way of taking 
dictation. 

* * 


Our leading business schools are training Steno- 
typists rapidly but the demand continues to grow faster 
than the supply. 

We have now, and have had almost from our first 
announcement of Stenotype, more calls for competent 
Stenotypists than we can fill. 

Should not your students, too, be given the oppor- 
tunity to know about and prepare for this profitable, 
growing profession of Stenotypy. 


THE STENOTYPE 


A Division of LaSalle Extension University 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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What the Student Thinks of Commercial Law 


TABLE VII 


Order of Difficulty of Items in a 
Commercial Law True-False Test 
for Fifty-Four Students in a large 


Chicago High School. 


Percent cf 
Students 


Missing 
the Item 


2. 
2. 


3. 


76 
70 


64 


61 


Treasury notes constitute good legal 
tender. 


(Correct 
Answ 


er) 


(F) 


A check is a conditional payment 
(T) 


only, 

If an instrument is endorsed * 
out recourse” 
even common law liability. 

The acceptor of a draft is liable on 
the instrument, even though the 
drawer’s name has been forged, 
since he 
the instrument is genuine. 

Mutual mistake makes a _ contract 
void. 


‘with- 


the indorser escapes 
(F 


has satisfied himself that | 


A cashier's check and a 


check are the same. 

The drawee on a draft is the person 
who receives the payment. 

The printed provisions of an instru- 
ment prevail where there is a con- 


(F) 


flict between what is written oat 


what is printed. 

Personal oon are good between 
original and subsequent parties. 

An implied contract contains a miss- 
ing element which the law may 


supply. 
Negotiable paper and credit saad 


ment are similar terms. 

Drafts are frequently used to collect 
debts. 

Moral obligations constitute good 
consideration, 

The drawee of a draft is legally 
bound to accept the draft. 

A parol contract is a contract under 
seal. 

The creditor must seek the debtor 
when tendering. 


There are only two parties to a 


(F) 
(F) 


check. (F) 


Modern commerce depends upon a 
system of exchange called barter. 


(F) 


Most checks are good for ninety F) 


days. 

Enemy aliens have practically no 
contractual rights. 

Delivery in escrow means that an 
instrument is delivered to some 
third person, till some condition 
has been fulfilled, 

Forbearance from suit is a valuable 
consideration. 


The Uniform Negotiable Instru- 


(T) 


ments Law is a part of the Illinois 
(T) 


Statutes. 
Bonds are similar in many respects 
to promissory notes, and are fre- 
negotiable. 

ischarge of a contract by breach 
is practically the same as discharge 
of contract by performance. 
Infants may contract, 
so at their own peril. 
A collateral note is an ordinary 
note to which is added a statement 
that the maker has depesited cer- 
tain securities. 
The voucher check is a_ regular 
check to which is added a descrip- 
tion of the account that is being 
paid. 


but they do 
(F) 


Silence gives consent in a contract. (F ) 


The Statutes of Frauds is a list of 
common frauds, 

A note payable upon 
negotiable. 

Usury is permissible in most states. ( 
An infant may disafirm a contract 


marriage is 


F) 


only after he becomes cf age. (F) 


In the interpretation of a contract, 
the intention of the parties is fun- 
damental. ( 
There is no ones between the 
terms negctiability assigna- 
bility. 

A promise even though unsupported 
by consideration is enforceable. 
Wagering is legal in Illinois. + 
Most of medern business is’ done 
with some form of a credit instru- 
ment. 

Pencil writing aiways makes a ne- 
gotiable instrument illegal. 


The safest type of endorsement is 
( 


the blank endorsement. 


T) 


F) 


(Continued from page 28) 


A promisscry note is never a nego- 
tiable instrument. F) 
All infants’ contracts are void. (F) 
Agreement is the same as meeting 

of minds. (T) 
The promise of an executor or ad- 
ministrator of an estate’ must be in 
writing. 

Duress is a necessary element ina 
contract. (F) 
All land contracts must be in writ-, 
ing. & 
Lunacy limits contractual rights. (T) 
The statutes require a_ negotiable 
instrument to be in writing. ¢ 
A contract cannot exist without con- 
sideration. 

Accettance of an offer must be 
absolute. (T) 


TABLE VIII 


The Ten Most Difficult Statements 
for Group I in a Commercial Law 
True-False Test. 


Percent of 
- Students 

Missing (Correct 

Statement Answer) 


84 *A check is a conditional payment 
only, (T) 
*Treasury notes constitute gocd legal _ 
tender. (F) 
Mutual 
void. 
Delivery in escrow means that an 
instrument is delivered to some 
third person till some conditicn has 
been fulfilled. 

A cashier's check and a certified 
check are the same thing. 
*If an instrument is endorsed “‘with- 
out recourse” the indorser escapes 
even common law liability. (F) 
Drafts are frequently used to col- 
lect debts. {T) 
The printed provisions of an in- 
strument prevail, where there is a 
conflict between what is written 
and what is printed. 

An implied contract contains a miss- 
ing element which the law may 
supply. (T) 
*The acceptor of a draft is liable 
on the instrument, even though the 
drawer’s name has been forged, 
since he has satisfied himself that 
the signature is genuine. ( 


mistake makes a_ contract 
(F 


* Indicates statement common to all groups. 


TABLE IX 


The Ten Most Difficult Statements 
for Group II in a Commercial Law 
True-False Test. 


Percent of 
Students . 
Missing (Correct 
Statement Answer) 


1. 93 The drawee on a draft is the person 
who receives the payment. 

86 *Treasury notes constitute good legal 
tender. F 

80 A _— contract is a contract under 
seal. 

73 *The acceptor of a draft is liable 
on the instrument, even though the 
drawer’s name has been forged, 
since he has satisfied, himself that 
the signature is genuine. (T) 
An implied ccntract contains a miss- 
ing element which the law may 
supply. 

Negotiable paper and credit instru- 
ment are similar terms. 

*ITf an instrument is endorsed “with- 
out recourse” the indorser escapes 
even common law liability. ( 
Personal defenses are good between 
original and subsequent parties. (F 
eer is a conditional payment 
only 

Forbearance from suit is valuable 
consideration. (T) 


* Indicates statement common to all groups. 


TABLE X 


The Ten Most Difficult Statements 
for Group III in a Commercial 
Law True-False Examination, 


Percent of 
Students 
Missing (Correct 
Statement Answer) 
75 *Treasury notes constitute good legal 
tender. F 
70) Mutual 
void. 
*A check is a conditional payment 
only. 
*If an instrument is endorsed ‘‘with- 
out recourse’ the indorser escapes 
even common law liability. (F 
A cashier's check and a certitied 
check are the same. 
The printed provisions of an instru- 
ment prevail, where there is a con- 
flict between what is written and 
what is printed. (F) 
*The acceptor of a draft is liable on 
the instrument, even though ee 
drawer's name has been forged, 
since he has Satisfied himself that 
the signature is genuine. ( 
The drawee of a draft is legally 
bound to accept the draft. 
Meral_ obligations constitute good 
consideration, 
10. Enemy aliens have practically no 
contractual rights. (T) 


mistake makes a_ contract 


* Indicates statement common to all groups. 


TABLE XI 


High, Low and Median Scores for 
Groups I, II and III in a Commer- 
cial Law True-False Test. 


GroupI Group II Group Ill 
40 
22 
4 


Some High School 
Problems 
(Continued from page 28) 


one in charge of the employment 
work to be given time to make actual 
contacts with the business men of the 
community, to make the necessary 
follow-up visits, to answer telephone 
calls, and to keep proper records. 
(Articles on the subject of employ- 
ment departments in public high 
schools will appear in future issues 
of the JouRNAL or BustNess Epv- 
CATION. ) 

These are some of the problems 
of business educators in the public 
high school. To solve them properly, 
we must keep open minds and con- 
stantly study methods of teaching 
and changes in methods of doing 
business. We should always be on 
the look-out for new ideas, from 
whatever source, and above all 
things, we must consider business 
education a real business rather than 
a side-issue or a means of making @ 
living. 
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Gates College 
at Waterloo, 
Iowa 


There is always 
a place for the 
school which 
merits the 
public’s 
confidence 


What The Future Holds For The 


Private Business College 


President, Gates College, Waterloo, Iowa 


BOUT twenty years ago, I start- 

ed attending conventions of 
commercial teachers with my father. 
One of my earliest recollections is 
of the lively discussion called forth 
by the question, “What is the future 
of the private business college?” 
After considerable discussion, a gray- 
haired veteran arose and remarked 
that, from his earliest memory Busi- 
ness College proprietors had been 
discussing this question, with appar- 
ent fear for the future, but, that 
during his entire life time he had 
seen the private business college grow 
and prosper and that he still saw no 
reason for fear. 

This seemed to satisfy the audi- 
ence and settle the question, tempo- 
rarily, but in practically every conven- 
tion which I have attended since, the 
same question has bobbed up again, 
to be temporarily settled in about the 
same manner. And the question is 
still with us, although I have always 
considered the outlook for the high- 
grade, well-managed private business 
college to be very good and I was 
never as optimistic about the outlook 
as I am now. 

First, however, let me suggest that 
I believe the private business college 
that expects to live, must be high- 
grade and well-managed. But that is 
true of any business. In these days 
of increasing competition, greater ef- 
ficiency, and more perfect organiza- 
tion, the man in any line of business 


By Bruce F. Gates 


who is not wide awake, progressive, 
and thoroughly competent is finding 
the competition too great. But, cer- 
tainly we in the business college busi- 
ness do not expect success without 
effort. With this thought in mind 
then, let us see just what, we have 
reason to believe, may be the future 
of the private business college. 

In studying the possible future of 
any business, the first question to ask 
ourselves is, “Is there a real demand 
for the service which we render?” 
This question can certainly be an- 
swered in the affirmative for the pri- 
vate business college. 

Education in America today is al- 
most as great a necessity as food and 
clothing. Education for business has 
just started to come into its own, 
particularly in the minds of the so- 
called higher class people. Yes, there 
certainly is a real demand for the 
service which we render. 

The second question which we must 
ask ourselves is, “Can we render this 
service efficiently and economically ?” 
So far, at least, no other institution 
has been able to render so efficiently 
and economically the service which 
the private business college renders. 

Because of long experience in the 
business and a concentrated effort,and 
because of several peculiar advantag- 
es which will be mentioned later, we 
have been able to give boys and girls 
a thorough business education in a 
comparatively short time, thereby 


making it a profitable course for 
them to take. I do not know of any 
other type of training which high 
school graduates can take in as short 
a time and at as small an expense 
which will as surely return them the 
entire amount of their investment as 
quickly as will a business education. 

The third question which we must 
ask ourselves is, “What is the likeli- 
hood that invention or legislation 
may seriously cripple our business or, 
perhaps, put us out of business en- 
tirely?”” This question is more dif- 
ficult to answer. There never was 
a like period of time when the busi- 
ness world has seen as many changes 
as it has seen during the last ten 
years. New and unforeseen inven- 
tions have built up tremendously big, 
new businesses ; while many business- 
es which a few years ago were ap- 
parently destined to live forever, have 
been completely wiped out by these 
inventions or by some change in the 
fad or fancy of the great American 
public. Certainly these inventions 
could not be foreseen. 

I do not believe there is any man 
in any line of business who pretends 
to be able to look very many years 
into the future and tell what changes 
may affect his business in the years: 
to come. Yet it seems even less like- 
ly that the business college business 
will be harmed by inventions. We 
are dealing with human minds. No 


(Continued on page 45) 
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There is nothing vague or indefinite about the value of the 
Lettergraph or the place it occupies in school or class work. 
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President B. F. Williams gives | 
reason for closer union of Na- | 
tional Accredited Schools | 


Keeping Up With The Teachers’ 


Associations 


EMBERS of the National As- 

sociation of Accredited Com- 
mercial Schools at a regional con- 
ference taken in the states of Iowa, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, Minne- 
sota, South Dakota and North 
Dakota, branded as fraudulent and 
lamented, the all too prevalent prac- 
tice among business schools of giving 
“free scholarships with strings at- 
tached” to high school graduates, 
when they met at the Conant Hotel, 
Omaha, Nebraska, on June 22. The 
delegates to this conference went on 
record as being strictly against this 
practice. 

Examples were cited to show that 
some business schools offered scholar- 
ships to the best athlete, the girl and 
boy valedictorians, the best speller, 
and other outstanding members of 
graduating classes until as many as 
seven scholarships would be given to 
one class. But when the student 
registered at the school he paid in 
extra-curricular expenses enough to 
cover the cost of the supposedly gratis 
scholarship. 

_ The ruinous effect of such a prac- 
tice on schools who do not use this 
method of increasing enrolment was 
declared quite obvious when it was 
shown that superintendents and prin- 


cipals of public schools have in many 
cases come to demand the same con- 
cession for their honor students from 
all private schools. 

A closer combine among the mem- 
bers of the Association for both pro- 
fessional and economic purposes was 
advocated in the opening address by 
B. F. Williams, president of the Na- 
tional Association, when he drew a 
parallel between the Association’s ac- 
tivities and the activities of business 
and industry. 


Can business schools form closer 
union? 

“Many industries and professions 
and crafts must merge and consoli- 
date,” he said, “in order to function 
as a strong working unit. As a craft 
and profession business colleges and 
schools must work together for the 
common good and development. We 
therefore need to be closely knitted 
together in an organization which will 
have as its purpose the furthering of 
the interests of not only the individual 
members but of the Association as a 
whole. 

“Individual effort must be pro- 
moted. Members must become inter- 
ested, active and sympathetic in all 
problems confronting the Association. 


We need someone to produce text 
books for the exclusive use of the pri- 
vate school. We must agitate this 
need so that publishers will realize the 
vital importance of it ‘and the full 
measure of our demand so that they 
will begin working on the idea im- 
mediately. For this, as in every com- 
mon problem, concerted action will be 
necessary.” 

Cooperative buying and its advan- 
tages for the Association schools con- 
stituted an extended discussion among 
impromptu speakers. While no defi- 
nite plans were formed for this the 
members gave strong evidence to 
show where savings could be made. 
The conference did endorse, however, 
cooperative advertising among the ac- 
credited schools. 


The text-book problem 


That the business college student 
resents using the same text-book as 
the one used in high school, if he is a 
high school graduate, was the opinion. 
of many. They believe the high school 
graduate desires and insists on hav- 
ing accounting and auditing texts, in- 
stead of the ordinary “bookkeeping” 
text. It was maintained, however, 
that the business school student holds 
a peculiar place in the system of edu- 
cation and that gradations in methods. 
are necessary. 

Text-books must suit all classes of 
students since the enrolment may con- 
stitute students who are products of 
the eight grade grammer school, the 
high school, or the university or col- 
lege. The business school adminis- 
trator must be supplied with material, 
to fit all these classes. 

“What attitude should the private 
schools take toward the ‘short’ short- 
hand and secretarial courses ?” was a 
question asked by W. A. Robbins of 
the Lincoln School of Commerce, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Mr. Robbins believes that “those 
who already know typewriting may 
learn to take dictation not involving 
any unusual words or technical terms. 
Merely every-day, simple words and 
phrases can be recorded in this way. 
While people taking the short course 
and learning to write by such methods 
would never become professional 
stenographers, still they would be- 
come, in a measure, proficient.” 

According to Mr. Robbins, students: 
who found it impossible to learn 
shorthand were able to learn a systenr 
of abbreviated longhand. This, he 
said, made it a distinct advantage, for 
while it never takes away from the 
shorthand classes students who were 
interested, it does take care of ‘those 
who became discouraged and are 
ready to quit. He also pointed out 

(Continued on page 37) 
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HILL BOOKS 


Taintor— 


TRAINING FOR 


SECRETARIAL PRACTICE 


By Sarah A. Taintor of the 


Theodore 
High School, New Second 


tion. 320 pages, 542 x 8, $2 
A thorough text on secretarial work, 


Manning 
TYPEWRITING BY 
THE PROJECT METHOD 


By Emily C. Manning of the Bronx, N. Y.. 
Continuation School. 112 pages, 9 x 2, illus- 


trated, $1.50. 


A job sheet text in, “4 
ools, an 


tinuation schools, junior high sc 


business high schools. The book presents 80 
carefully worked out jobs which have been 


thoroughly tried out in actual class work. 


French and Uhler— 
ENGLISH IN BUSINESS 


By Professors John C. French and John E 


ler of Johns Hopkins University. 311 


pages. 542 x 8, $2.00. 


A practical text on the principles of effec- 
tive English and their application in busi- 


ness writing and talking. 


Lockley— 
PRINCIPLES OF 
EFFECTIVE LETTER 
WRITING 


By Professor Lawrence C. Lockley of the 
University of ee 344 pages, 54% x 8, 


illustrated, $3.00 


The subject is given a progressively thor- 
ough treatment that makes for profitable 
study and effective teaching. It avoids al- 
most entirely the usual treatment in books 
on commercial correspondence. By direction 
and by example it points out the best prac- 
tice in bvsiness letter writting. 


Send for copies of these 
effective texts on approval 


On-Approval Coupon 


for it then. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 
370 Seventh Ave., New York. 
Send me for ten days’ free examination the book checked. 


() Taintor—Secretarial Practice, $2.50. | 
( ) Manning—Typewriting, $1.50. 
() French and Uhler—English in Business, $2.00. | 


( ) Lockley—Effective Letter Writing, $3.00. 
I agree to return the book if not adopted in my classes or remit 


Why Not Use 


PALMER’S 


Penmanship 
Budget 


In Your School? 


Business schools throughout the United 
States and Canada are now ordering 
textbooks and supplies for the fall term. 
Many such schools have already placed 
large orders for Palmer’s Penmanship 
Budget, which is recognized as the most 
useful text for penmanship instruction 
in high schools and business colleges. 


We quote from recent inquiries: 


“There are times when a student requires 
more than simple business penmanship and I 
am inclined to believe that your Budget is ex- 
actly what I am looking for.” 


“We intend to use Palmer’s Penmanship Bud- 
get in our classes next fall and we shall need 
at least 250 copies.” 


“Our students have made remarkable prog- 
ress during the current year through the use 
of your Palmer’s Penmanship Budget. Please 
enter our order for 500 copies of this book for 
delivery August 15.” 


(NaMEs ON REQUEST) 


Write on your school letterhead for a 
sample copy of this remarkable book. We 
will be pleased to quote prices and terms. 


THE AMERICAN PENMAN 


55 FirtH AVENUE 
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World Looks At Com- 
mercial Education 
(Continued from page 25) 


commercial education in Brazil are 
about the same as those taught in a 
university commerce course in the 
United States, with the addition of 
English, F rench, and of course, Por- 
tuguese. 

The elective lateral system of the 
United States tends to make this 
country take the lead in the number 
of secondary business courses of- 
fered, while the longer and more in- 
tensive vertical system of Europe 
produces a more thorough and highly 
finished product. The disadvantage 
of the vertical system lies in the fact 
that it forces the student to choose 
his life work at too early an age and 
makes it difficult, if not impossible, 
for him to change from one course to 
another thereafter. 

This subject will be developed fur- 
ther by Mr. James F. Abel of Wash- 
ington, D. C., internationally known 
as an expert in foreign education. 


Business man will speak 


Realizing the importance of scien- 
tific guidance, placement and follow- 
up adjustments the committee on 
commercial education stepped out of 
the school and asked Mr. L. Urwick, 
president of the International Man- 
agement Association, Geneva, to dis- 
cuss “The Place of the Trained 
Worker in Commerce and Industry.” 

In outlining his discussion Mr. Ur- 
wick has offered the following topi- 
cal treatment of this subject: ‘“Ra- 
tionalization, the new economic phi- 
losophy and its underlying signifi- 
cance;’ “The application of scien- 
tific technique to all problems of in- 
dustry and commerce”; “The new 
responsibilities of the employer”; 
“The new responsibilities of manage- 
ment”; “The consequences of indus- 
trial training’; ‘Increase in the im- 
portance of technical capacity” ; ““Ad- 
justing the graduate technician to 
practical work"; “Professional Ped- 
estals”; ‘The Executive Ladder”; 
“What the business man must do”; 
“What the Educationalist must do”; 
“The necessity for collaboration” ; 
“The academic fallacy”; ‘Vocations 
and expectations”; “Dividends on 
Yervice”; “Citizens of the Ego”; 
“Gitizens of the World Community.” 

Miss Eva M. Jessup, Assistant 
Director of Commercial Education, 

s Angeles, is preparing an address 
on “Research in Commercial Educa- 
tion in the United States,” in which 
she will tell how approximately thirty 
per cent of our high school students 
are being helped to a realization of 


Directory 
of 
Commercial Teachers’ 
Associations 


Accredited Commercial Schools 
Association 
H. E. V. Porter, Secreiary—Jamestown, 


American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business 
Dean William A. Rawles, Secretary—Uni- 
versity of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 


American Vocational Association 
Clay D. Slinker—Director of Business 
Education, Dept. of Education, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


Arkansas State Teachers’ Association 
Miss Clarisse Thweatt, Secretary—Hot 
Springs, Ark. 


California Teachers’ Association 
Row W. Cloud, Secretary—461 Market St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


California Teachers’ Association 
So. Section 

Dr. Joseph Marr Gwinn, President— 

Superintendent of Schools, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


California Teachers’ Association, Bay 
Section 

Muriel Ogden, Secretary — Richmond 

Union High School 


California Commercial Teachers’ 
Association 
Bessie I. Cole, Secretary—San Jose, Calif. 


Central Commercial Teachers’ 
Association 
W. F. McDaniel, Secretary—Fort Dodge, 
lowa 


Commercial Education Assn. of N. Y. 
and Vicinity 
H. C. Shermerhorn, Secretary—Merchants 
& Bankers School, 600 W. 181st St. 
New York City. 


Commercial Teachers’ Association of 
New Jersey 
Howard Van Deusen, Secretary—Senior 
High School, Plainfield, N. J. 


Delaware Commercial Teachers’ 
Association’ 
R. L. Talbot, President—Wilmington 
High School, Wilmington, Del. 


Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association 
Alexander S. Massell, Secretary—Central 
Commercial Continuation School, New 
York City. 


Illinois State Teachers’ Association 
Robert C. Moore, 


Illinois State Teachers’ Association, 
Commercial Section 
Miss E. Hicks, Secretary—Champaign, III. 
Inland Empi-e Association 
Austin P. Coburn, Chairman Commercial 
Section—Hillyard oo School, Spokane, 
ash. 


Iowa State Teachers’ Association, 
Commercial Section 
Miss Ruth Tumbleson, Secretary—Water- 
loo, Iowa. 


Kansas Commercial Teachers’ 
Association 
Chairman, C. E. Birch, Lawrence, Kan. 
(Continued on page 48) 


American ideals of social adjustment 
through research of the survey, job 
analysis, and experimental types. 
Both Miss Jessup and Miss Lydia 
Brown of the Cardoza Business 
High School, Washington, D. C., 
are compiling bibliographies of re- 
search studies in commercial educa- 
tion. Miss Brown, who has studied 
extensively abroad, is assembling a 


_Tich body of material for her report 


on “World Research in Commercial 
Education.”” Some topics which have 
been sent to her from various parts 
of the world as suggestions for fur- 
ther research are: 

The relation of general to spe- 
cific training 

The relation between office prac- 
tice and commercial training 

Modern equipment for office 
procedure in instruction in com- 
mercial schools 

The development and promotion 
of commercial training through ex- 
change between diiferent countries 
—student trips, exchange of teach- 
ers, exchange of pupils 

The formation into groups of 
powerful organizations of good 
technical advisers, of expert book- 
keepers and accountants, and of 
professional business men, as an 
ultimate aim of commercial edu- 
cation. 

Is it possible to put upon the 
same basis the extremely differen- 
tiated systems of commercial edu- 
cation throughout the world and, 
if so, upon what fundamental prin- 
ciples ? 

Is fitness ads a member of society 
best obtained by early specializa- 
tion in commercial education or by 
a general education followed by 
specialized training in higher in- 
stitutions of learning? 

To what extent should higher 
institutions for commercial edu- 
cation limit themselves to higher 
scientific training rather than to 
preparing students for the lower 
grades of business positions? 

Can the period of adjustment 
between school and business be 
shortened by some modification of 
the curriculum mentioned ? 


International Opinions 


Some outstanding philosophica! 
contributions will be considered by 
the local chairman, Dr. A. Junod, 
President of the International Asso- 
ciation for Commercial Education, in 
a discussion of “Social Adjustments 
through Commercial Education As- 
sociations.” The subject of methods 
and procedure falls under a paper on 
“The Development of Social Con- 
cepts in Commercial Education” to 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Successful Business 
Schools Endorse 
Peerless Keys 


Teachers and students endorse Peerless Keys 
for the benefits they give—for the service they 
render in relieving student typists of the many 
petty annoyances of typing, such as eye-strain, 
nerve strain and finger fatigue. 


No more glaring key tops with those shiny 
metal rims to tire and irritate the eye—neu- 
tral green colored key tops do away with this 
nemesis. Finger tips now can get relief from 
the constant pounding of hard surfaces. Cush- 
ioned finger tips will have more speed and 
snap—slightly concaved, resilient rubber tops 
are insurance against fatigue. Nerves will be 
forgotten, progress made more rapid. 


Equip just one of your machines with Peerless 
Rubber Typewriter Keys if you want to be 
cautious. Then compare the results with your 
other machines. See how smooth and speedy 
typing can be with them, why all your type- 
writers should have them. 


We also make a complete line of twirler rings 
and rubber feet for all business machines. 
Peerless Keys are also made to fit adding and 
billing machines. 


Write now for a sample. 


Educational Department 


PEERLESS KEY COMPANY, Inc. 
176 Fulton Street New York City 


Peerless Key Company, Educational Department, 
176 Fulton Street, New York City. 
Kindly send us sample of Peerless Keys, Price List, and 


other special information as to how Peerless Keys may 
be used in Business Schools. 


NAME AND POSITION 
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The Ideal 


PEN — 
PENCIL— 


COMBI- 
NATION 


for the 
Modern 
BUSINESS SCHOOL 


EXECUTIVE 
and 


STUDENT 


HIS twentieth century of ours is 
stamped with convenience and efh- 
ciency. That is why we designed the 


Secretary Pen-Pencil Combination. For 
more than ten years we have manufactured 
fountain pens successfully. With this ex- 
perience back of us, we introduced the 
Pen-Pencil Combination. It was a success 
from the start among busy people, who, like 
yourself, must have dependable writing 
tools at hand constantly. The field of its 
usefulness widens daily because it is the ideal 
solution of the pen and pencil problem. Its 
handy, compact, built to last and to give 
complete satisfaction. 


We are making a special price of $3 
per pen, in dozen lots, to teachers. 
One pen will be given away FREE 
to every teacher sending in an 
order of a dozen or more. 


Newark Pen Company 
276 N. J. Railroad Ave., Newark, N. J. 
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(Continued from page 33) 

the almost impossible feat of placing 
bookkeeping students who can take no 
dictation at all. 

The Association members as a 
whole declined to make a formal 
statement concerning the methods of 
teaching. 

The last question for open forum 
discussion was the attitude which 


should be taken with reference to- 
ward legislation. After a short and 
pointed summary of present condi- 
tions by J. D. Connors of the Hutch- 
inson School at Hutchinson, Kansas, 
it was decided that no serious prob- 
lem confronts the schools as far as 
legislation is concerned. 

Among those who took active part 
in the impromptu discussions were 


Walter E. Kamprath, Rassmussen 
Business School, St. Paul, Minn.; E. 
E. Gard of the Platte-Gard Business 
University at St. Joseph, Mo.; W. R. 
Hamilton of the Hamilton College at 
Mason City, Iowa; B. F. Gates, Gates 
College, Waterloo, Ia.; W. A. Rob- 
bins, Lincoln School of Commerce, 
Lincoln, Nebr., and H. B. Boyles, act- 
ing chairman of the session. 


T can safely be asserted that ele- 
mentary business training is now 
coming to be looked upon as a social- 
economic subject. Since it is studied 
not merely for the immediate acquisi- 
tion of skilis but more from the 
standpoint of a unifying or inter- 
grading function it helps to prepare 
the individual student for his parti- 
cipation in life’s varied activities. 

All boys and girls live business 
lives in the sense that they live in an 
economic world where provision must 
be made for their clothing, food, 
shelter, education and other economic 
needs. Consequently, this course 
should equip these boys and _ girls 
with the knowledge or information, 
habits, ideals, appreciations and pow- 
ers needed by them in solving their 
business problems. 

At present there are two separate 
conceptions of the place that elemen- 
tary business training should occupy 
in the curriculum. One conception 
justifies the subject as one that should 
be taught for two years, approaching 
the subject in the eighth year from 
the point of view of the consumer 
and in the ninth year from the point 
of view of the producer. 

The other group of educators con- 
celves the subject as an exploratory 
course, as well as a course that should 
he given for its vocational values. A 
Majority of the textbooks on the 
subject are divided into two parts: 
the first part contains information of 
@ general nature that can be taken 
with profit by all students irrespec- 
tve of the particular curriculum 


Finding The Right Place For 


Elementary Business Training 


Its position in the curriculum is sometimes doubtful. 
to put it and what to call it is the problem 
By Benjamin R. Haynes, A. M. 


Packard Commercial School, New York City 


they may be pursuing, and the second 
part is vocational in nature with ma- 
jor emphasis placed on a study of a 
number of occupations often filled 
by junior workers. 

The Fifth Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Education Association, Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, cites “the 
appearance in a few junior high 
schools of a fusion or unified course, 
in which only two or, at most, three 
distinct commercial subjects appear, 
and these only as units of a whole. 
In this stage we get away from a con- 
glomerate of variables and begin to 
organize an all-inclusive junior busi- 
ness training course similar in de- 
sign to general literature, general 
language, general or unified mathe- 
matics, general science and a fusion 
course in social science. ... It is 
too early to say finally that a uni- 
fied or fused junior high school com- 
mercial course is adaptable, desirable 
or practicable, but it is at least prom- 
ising and is in line with the progress 
being made in unifying other junior 
high school subject courses.” 


Stages of development 


In the adapting of business educa- 
tion to the junior high school, Malott* 
defines three stages that have been 
passed through: (1) Semor high 
school subjects were first introduced 
in the junior high school in response 
to a rather vague desire for some 
commercial work. During this period 
these subjects were taught very sim- 
ilarly to the subjects in the senior 


Where 


high school, frequently by senior 
high school teachers using senior 
high school textbooks. (2) In this 
stage the content was made more ap- 
propriate for the junior high school 
level and much progress was made 
in deferring the major vocational 
courses. (3) Recently the need has 
developed for a single course to bring 
together the various phases of ap- 
propriate commercial education on 
a functional basis. In many places _ 
this new course has been a mere fu- 
sion of several other courses, such 
as penmanship, spelling, arithmetic, 
typewriting, and bookkeeping. 

Efforts are now being made to co- 
ordinate the content; although an 
analysis will show that there is little 
agreement as to what should be con- 
tained in this fusion course. 

As yet we have not a standardized 
title for the subject. Such terms as: 
“First Lessons in Business,” “Junior 
Business Training,” “Elementary 
Business Training,” “Junior Prep- 
aration for Business,” “Commercial 
Life Problems,” “Business Train- 
ing,” and others are used. 

Although we are in partial agree- 
ment as to the major objectives of 
education, the purposes of the junior 
high school, and the aims of commer- 
cial subjects, we search in vain when 
we endeavor to find a representative 
set of aims recognized for elemen- 
tary business training. In fact, we 
find nearly as many different sets of 
aims as there are cities teaching the 
subject. 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Progress Dictates 


MULTIGRAPHS ADDRESSOGRAPHS 
MIMEOGRAPHS The use of GRAPHOTYPES 
TYPEWRITER STENCILS FRAMES 


mel & ELLIOTTS MULTIGRAPHIN G TRAYS 
MACHINES 


in COMMERCIAL TRAINING 


FILING EQUIPMENT 


For Students’ Practice For the Schools Own Mailing Needs 


We Can Save You From 
25% to 50% 


; on all machines and equipment your school may need. Our experience in so equipping 
schools for several years has taught us your needs and how best to cater to them. 


Keep up-to-date economically Write for Special School Proposition 


ADDRESSING MACHINE & EQUIPMENT CO. 


298 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 


Specializing in all makes of Addressing Machines and complete 
Embossing and Stencil Departments 


“AUTHOR! AUTHOR!” cry 
those who have seen NEW ar ee 


* * 


at Meet Prof. G. S. Kimball 
(complete history will be 
found in Who’s Who) busi- 
ness school man, teacher 
and scholar. His new book 
is designed especially for 
private commercial schools. 


* * * 


Equip your schools with 


Mercedes 
CALCULATORS 


Every progressive institution with a course in business 
preparation is equipped or being equipped with calculating 
machines for student training. 


The prodigal publishers be- 
lieve that you should have 
a complimentary copy and 
a promise faithfully to send 


The most accurate calculating machine in the world, with 
the greatest number of uses, is the Mercedes. 


Now being used and endorsed by schools 


Kimball Brothows- Pbtohow 


16 Weat 4442S tweet New Yok 


Write for information 


RALPH C. COXHEAD CORP. 
22 PARK PLACE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Mr. Harman’s treatment of this 
subject necessarily had to be general 
and it was more than that, since he 
led up to a discussion of future busi- 
ness education by drawing a cosmic 
word picture of business and educa- 
tion. His address could be published 
intact with resulting great interest to 
those who did not hear it, but space 
here will not permit that. And so 
we quote that part of his address 
which seems a keynote. 

It was after he had spoken of the 
world interest in business, a “mighty 
interest” ‘he calls it, that he felt 
prompted to ask and answer the ques- 
tion, “Have business training insti- 
tutions kept up with the progress of 
the thing for which they are train- 
ing? In other words, does business 
change the trend of business educa- 
tion, or does business education 
change the trend of business?” 

(His entire address will be pub- 
lished in this magazine next month.) 


Why not apply research? 


From a position in commercial edu- 
cation which gives him the view of 
business teaching the nation over, 
J. O. Malott brought to the meet- 
ing his analysis of research in com- 
mercial education as it is being car- 
ried on and used throughout the 
country. 

While he expressed an optimism 
for the future of research his back- 
ward glances into this phase of teach- 
er interests gave his extemporaneous 
address a tone less hopeful and en- 
couraging. The amount of research 
done and the uses to which it is being 
put signified to Mr. Malott a state of 
lethargy in the handling of  re- 
search. In his opinion the data that 
has come from research studies over 
a period of years has been little used, 
especially in text books. He feels that 
certain studies pertaining to research 
have hardly been touched by those 
who are in a position to do so. 

Mr. Malott advocates the improve- 
ment of the teaching organizations by 
surveying the results of the teaching 
and then using this survey to re-make 
and re-adjust future instruction. 
Commercial occupational surveys are 
not full enough, he said, and a large 
number of surveys made as early as 


1900 have never been really effective 


in shaping the curriculum of today. 
As far as research has been effective 
and has been applied in curriculum 
and instruction he believes the major- 
ty of credit goes to the junior high 


Business Education at the N. E. A. Convention 


(Continued from page 24) 


school in this work rather than to the 
senior high or private school. 

His final word on this was an ad- 
monishment to the teachers to go back 
to school and take up the work of 
teaching research as they have found 
it. 
Speaking of business practice and 


“I therefore ask that you give at- 
tention to junior college business 
education in terms of functions and 
not subject matter.”—H. G. Shields 


“The signs of the times indicate 
that more research in commercial 
education is not needed until com- 
mercial teachers, especially school 
executives, have digested and used 
what research already exists,” says 
L. L. Jones in speaking of junior 
business training. 


how the schools by research and by 
instruction are meeting its require- 
ments, Malott expressed the belief 
that business men are going to force 
schools to study standards of actual 
business practice as they have never 
been studied before. 


He referred to 


an article written some months ago 
in The Magazine of Business in 
which a business man accused busi- 
ness education of a tremendous waste 
in the teaching of business standards. 
“Such an accusation comes because 
business teachers are a little too close 
to the classroom instead of being en- 
gaged in research to find out what 
business requirements are.” 

Cleveland, Ohio, takes the lead in 
applying research in job analyses, 
Malott said. 

Of these analyses Malott declared 
that shorthand transcription develop- 
ment is causing more trouble among 
business men than anything else. 
Standards based on surveys made 
directly in business offices would 
greatly aid the teaching of this sub- 
ject and supply some remedies, he 
believes. 

Dean C. B. Wray, School of Com- 
merce, at Mercer University, Macon, 
Georgia, in leading the discussion on 
this subject explained briefly the re- 
sults of his survey to determine the 
trends in curriculum collegiate 
schools of business. (Future issues 
of this magazine will give this survey 
in detail. ) 

New techniques in the teaching of 
junior business subjects, in bookkeep- 
ing and accounting, in typewriting 
and in shorthand were advanced and 
discussed by the members who at- 
tended the second session of the busi- 
ness department. Practical helps and 
suggestions to teachers were con- 
tained in these studies. (The August 
issue of this magazine will contain 
the complete papers as prepared by 
the speakers.) 


New Techniques 


L. L. Jones of the Baldwin-Wal- 
lace College, Berea, Ohio, is the au- 
thor of the paper on New Techniques 
in Junior Business Training. C. M. 
Yoder, State Teachers College, 
Whitewater, Wisc., prepared the 
paper on New Techniques in Book- 
keeping and Accounting. It was 
read by Mr. Carlson. Miss Ad- 
die Steinheimer of the Commercial 
High School in Atlanta, Ga., wrote 
on New Techniques in Shorthand, 
and John A. Anderson of the Pasa- 
dena High School, Pasadena, Calif., 
prepared the paper on College En- 
trance Requirements in Commercial © 
Subjects. 

Following the reading of the paper 
prepared by Mr. Yoder, who could 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Could Your Merchandising Class 


Take Over A Department Store? 


but it proved to be a great 

thing to the students of 
the merchandising department 
classes at the University of 
Oregon School of Business. 
These students held actual de- 
partment store jobs for an en- 
tire day in a large Portland, 
Oregon, department store and 


[' was only an experiment 


By Simon Gertsman 


after the event Dean David 


that this cooperation between 
business school would 
mean much of inestimable val- 
ue to those students who were making 
a study of merchandising a part of 
their college career. 

The president of the department 
store where the experiment was made 
suggested the idea. He offered to 
turn over the various departments of 
the store to the student executives un- 
der the direction of a graduate of the 
School of Business Administration. 

Preparations for the event were be- 
gun several weeks before when Dean 
Faville and H. F. Wendel, president 
of the Lipman, Wolfe & Company, 
outlined a plan which would put the 
students in key positions and make 
them ready to fit into the store’s ex- 
ecutive staff from the very outstart 
of the business day. 

The students who were to become 
actual executives made their plans in 
advance also, preparing advertising 
copy and other materials which they 


Faville expressed the opinion 
University of Oregon students in their roles 


as executives 


were to put into practice amid uni- 
versity “atmosphere”. They were 
speedily transported, however, from 
theory to practice when the day of the 
experiment arrived. 

On this day they were given a free 
hand in’ everything. the 
smallest trifles in the departments 
they had taken over to the complete 
management of their respective de- 
partments in the store the students 
were prepared before they left the 
University to begin the active work. 

The day’s work, aside from the 
actual contact they received with ac- 
tion in department store supervision, 
gave these students a chance to be lis- 
teners to a lecture on business man- 
agement by the department store's 
president. The lecture was given at 
a luncheon tendered by the presi- 
dent. 

The departments in which the stu- 
dents served their apprenticeship 


were those of comptroller, 
credit manager, educational di- 
rector, general merchandise 
manager, divisional merchan- 
dise manager, restaurant and 
tea room manager, general su- 
perintendent, sales manager, 
merchandise control manager, 
departmental managers, re- 
search director, and employ- 
ment manager. 

The event was advertised 
by the department as “Uni- 
versity Day” at the depart- 
ment store. Even the advertis- 
ing copy and other material for 
departments was prepared by the stu- 
dents. Both the advertising depart- 
ment of the store and the advertising 
classes at the university gained a great 
deal from this event, since the whole 
experiment was presented to the pub- 
lic through newspapers and by public 
announcement. 

The School of Business Adminis- 
tration is the largest at the University 
with an attendance of more than 500 
students. The store is one of the 
largest in Portland and Dean Faville 


taught Business Administration at 
Harvard. Vern King, a graduate of 


the school of Business Administration 
at the University of Oregon, was gen- 
eral manager of the store during the 
experiment. 

And so the student body of this 
school obtained a first-hand experi- 
ence which will perhaps be followed 
by other colleges the nation over. 


_The aims as set forth in the New 
York State Syllabus are :* 


1. To fill a long-felt need for a type of 
elementary business training, for be- 
ginning business pupils, eliminating 
the temptation to bring down the 
more adyanced commercial subjects. 

2. To teach in an elementary way busi- 
ness practice and business principles. 

3. To prepare all commercial pupils 
better for the work of the first year 
in bookkeeping which is still the 
foundation of a good business educa- 
tion. 

4. To serve as a medium for teaching 
vocational information, good business 
habits, order, and system. 

5. To help keep in school pupils who 
would otherwise drop out because of 


Finding the right place for elementary business training 


(Continued from page 37) 


lack of interest. 

6. To give a better training to those 
pupils who must leave school for 
those elementary business positions in 
which young per'sons invariably make 
their start in the business world. 

The content of the junior business 

training course should be determined 
by its purpose, and the name of the 
course should describe the main edu- 
cational outcome that is sought. The 
content of elementary business train- 
ing is economic in nature, and eco- 
nomic education should have a place 
in every curriculum because economic 
life is a part of every individual. 
Each individual should know, for ex- 


ample, the nature of industrial or- 
ganization and the relationship that 
should exist between employer and 
employe. 

Elementary business training offers 
opportunities for the teacher to pre- 
sent situations that include all the 
main groups of life activities. As 
economic life is constantly changing, 
so should the content of this subject 
be changed from time to time. 


1]. O. Mallott, Commercial Education, 1924-26. 
(United States Bureau of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Bulletin, 1928, No. 4) pp. 16-17. 

2 Syllabus in Commercial Subjects (The Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, State De- 


partment of Education, Albany, N. Y., 1928) 
pp. 29-30. 
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the Book Shelf— 


BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL 
SPEAKING, by William Phillip 
Sandford and Willard Hayes Yeager, 
University of Illinois. A. W. Shaw 
Company, Chicago. 3 Volumes. 375 
pp. $3. 

This handy three-volume edition, con- 
sisting of “Part I, Principles of Persuasive 
Speaking,” “Part II, Types of Business 
Talks,” and “Part Ill, The Personal Con- 
ference, ” is based on the authors’ own ex- 
perience and their class work in business 
and professional speaking. In Volume I, 
you are told exactly how to proceed if 
you are called to make a speech in a strange 
gathering, how to plan your talk step by 
step, how to overcome distractions caused 
by telephone calls, objections raised by 
hearers, how to find reliable material for 
your talks. In Volume II, you are given 
specific hints on how to make effective oral 
reports, how to present selling talks and 
make good-will and courtesy speeches. In 
Volume III, you learn how to conduct a 
business conference from start to finish, So 
practical, so useful are these convenient 
books that their use is recommended to 
every man or woman in business and pro- 
fession desirous of learning how to become 
a convincing speaker. Teachers of business 
speaking will find them well suited for 
class-room work. 


BUSINESS ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION, by J. Anton 
De Haas, Ph.D., Professor of Foreign 
Trade at New York University. Gregg 
Publishing Company, New York. 386 
pp. $1.50. 

Schools offering so-called short courses 
in business administration will find this 
work adapted to their needs. Its author 
presents comprehensively and concisely 
chapters dealing with such topics as “Busi- 
ness Organization,” “Financing | an Enter- 
prise, “Management,” “Wages,” ‘“Purchas- 
ing,” “Marketing, % “Selling and Adver- 
tising,”’ ‘Foreign: Trade,”’ and others. Test 
questions and references for further read- 
ing are given with each chapter. The lat- 
ter should be more complete and up-to- 
date. A useful alphabetized list of more or 
less technical business words and phrases 
and their definitions is given at the end 
of the book. 


* * 


OFFICE ETIQUETTE FOR BUSI- 
NESS WOMEN, by Ida White 
Parker, Assistant Editor of “The 
Business Woman” The Ronald Press 
Company, New York. 87 pp. 50c. 
Many an otherwise efficient office woman 

loses her position, according to Miss Park- 
er, because she chews gum, manicures her 
finger nails in public, is tactless in telephone 
conversation, injudicious in the use of rouge 
and powderpuff, or does any one of the 
eighty- -nine things which a well-mannered 
usiness woman will scrupulously avoid 
oing. 

Girls in high schools and business col- 
leges aspiring to positions in offices would 
do well to read this sensible little book at 
least twice. It shows the way to proper 
conduct in every busitiess office, a consid- 
eration of which is too often omitted en- 
tirely from the average school curriculum. 


BY CARL A. NAETHER 
Department of English 
University of Southern California 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS, A sym- 
posium edited by Harry D. Kitson, 
Professor of Education, Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, New 
York. Ginn & Company, Boston. 

375 pp. $2.20. 

It is quite generally known that the 
number of commercial courses offered in 
high schools throughout the country has 
been increasing so rapidly, that there has 
heen a dearth of really efficient commercial 
teachers in many states. Even today in 


Books form an important part of 
the teacher’s stock in trade. A bet- 
ter background for reading is al- 
ways gained by a knowledge of 
“what to read.” 

Readers of this magazine are 
accordingly invited to recommend 
for review such books as they have 
found useful in teaching and for 
reference. Books suggested or 
sent for review will receive careful 
and analytical attention on this 


page. 


many of the smaller high schools commer- 
cial courses are taught by men and women 
with no practical business experience what- 
soever. 

If the reading of this book results in the 
establishment “of commercial _ teachers’ 
courses here and there, its authors will have 
accomplished much. Anyone wishing to 
familiarize himself with ‘the history, sub- 
ject matter, standards, and aims of courses 
in bookkeeping and accounting, business 
English, salesmanship, business law, short- 
hand, typing, business arithmetic and others 
should read this interesting symposium. 
Each of its eighteen chapters is written by 
a specialist, and while some of them are 
rather sketchy and uneven a perusal of all 
of them cannot but leave one with the im- 
pression that we are making definite 
progress in providing more efficient educa- 
tion in commercial subjects for pupils of 
high school age. 


ENGLISH IN BUSINESS, Revised 
Edition, by Dudley Miles, Ph.D., 
Vice-Principal, Evander Childs High 
School, New York City. The Ronald 
Press Company, New York. 441 pp. 


Those who offer beginning courses in 
business English and letter-writing in high 
schools and business schools should give 
this handy and well-printed little volume 
serious thought, for both in nature and in 
presentation of subject matter it is well 
suited for pupils of high school and busi- 
ness college age. The fundamental prin- 
ciples of business writing are explained 
simply and clearly, and abundant oppor- 
tunity for their application is offered in the 
exercises accompanying each chapter. Dr. 
Miles treats not only the usual types of 
business letters, such as inquiries, applica- 
tions, complaints and adjustments, credit 
and collections, but also such fundamentals 
as “Coherence and Emphasis in the Sen- 
Nouns and Pro- 


tence,” “Correct Use ot 
nouns,” “Spelling,” “Punctuation,” and the 
like. The Teacher’s Manual which is fur- 


nished with the text offers concrete sug- 
gestions for outlining the course of study 
and so enables the teacher to use the text 
more satisfactorily, 


TOUCH TYPEWRITING FOR 
TEACHERS, by Maxwell Crooks, 
Late Secretary and Bursar of Chat- 
ham House School. Isaac Pitman & 
Sons, New York. 235 pp. $2.25. 

In view of the fact that there are nu- 
merous texts dealing with the principles 
and practice of touch typewriting, but very 
few books treating the teaching of the sub- 
ject, this well written and suitably illus- 
trated work of a man who has devoted 
more than twenty years to teaching type- 
writing, should have a wide appeal among 
all teachers and students of the subject. 
Both the inexperienced as well as the ex- 
perienced teacher! will learn much from the 
author's common-sense discussion of such 
topics as “Scope of Typewriting Teachers,” 
“Organization of Classes,” “The Problem 
of the Beginner,” “Mental Control,” “From 
Accuracy to Speed,” “Class Records,” 
“Correlation of Shorthand and Typewrit- 
ing,’ “Qualifications of the Teacher,” 
“Typewriting in the Evening School.” 

All in all, this is an excellent practical 
guide to teaching typing more efficiently. 
It should be in the hands of every teacher 
of this important subject. 


WORD HERITAGE, OR HOW 
WORDS GOT THAT WAY, by 
Ella Tormey Doherty and Elsie E 
Cooper, Nerthwestern High School, 
Detroit, Mich. 


This book is the outgrowth of a special 
course in word derivations given to com: 
mercial students of the Northwestern Higk 
School, Detroit, where the course was be: 
gun in 1926. Mrs. Doherty is a teacher . 
of commercial subjects and Miss Cooper 
is head of the department of foreign lan. 
guages at the high school. 

The nature of the book shows it to be 
addressed to advanced secretarial and cleri- 
cal students and teachers of such students 
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Just Beginning 

DrespEN, TENN.—A new business school, 
to provide for a limited number of pupils 
at first, will be opened here soon by Mrs. 
T. N. Hale. 


* * 


A Fast Pace 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Even if scientific 
effort should stop today it has made avail- 
able to business so many new and market- 
able ideas that American commerce could 
spend years putting these new develop- 
ments into use, said J. O. Malott, special- 
ist in commercial education, United States 
Bureau of Education, at the commencement 
exercises at the Washington School for 
Secretaries. Modern science is giving 
business many new ideas which show their 
greatest results in providing better oppor- 
tunities for workers, he believes. 

* * * 


‘A. Recent Invention 


Witmincton, Det.—A new contribution 
to machine shorthand is the invention of 
W. H. Fry, of the Palmer School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., who after eight years of ex- 
perimenting with the machine method of 
taking dictation is now manufacturing for 
commercial purposes the Dictatype. 


In placing their machine before the pub- 
lic, Dictatype, Inc., describes it as being 
easily operated, with a simplicity of key- 
board and arrangement of letter sequences 
which they claim eliminates 1% per cent. 
code. By reason of the control key meth- 
od which permits the use of 2 keys to each 
finger and with a comparatively smal! key- 
board the movement of hands across the 
keyboard brings about relatively little mo- 
tion, aside from that of fingers and thumb. 

It is also claimed of the Dictatype that 
its operation can be learned in one-third 
the length of time required to learn sys- 
tems of pencil transcription. Speeds of 
the students learning to operate this ma- 
chine have varied from 125 words a minute 
after 140 hours’ practice to 160 words after 
six months’ practice. Factory tests by 
experts, it is claimed, have reached 270 
words a minute. 

The following schools are now teach- 
ing the use of the Dictatype: The Palmer 
School, Philadelphia, Pa.; McKeesport 
Accounting and Secretarial School, Mc- 
Keesport, Pa.; Wilmington High School 
and Goldey Business College, Wilmington, 
Del.; Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Pa., 
and ‘the Beacon Business College, Wil- 
mington, Del. 


Farm Accounting Course Begun 


Des Mornes, Iowa.—In the new curri- 
culum for the University of Commerce 
“Farm Accounting” is scheduled to be 
taught beginning next December. The sub- 


The Business Teacher’s 


News Ticker 


ject is planned to cover a two months’ 
period and to reach farm boys or farm 
owners themselves at a season when their 
duties are least arduous. Subjects to be 
treated in this brief course will include 
farm law, agriculture and livestock judging, 
each in the form of lectures, and farm 
accounting, salesmanship and public speak- 
ing. The course is arranged to include 
actual practice of the theories taught. 

The University of Commerce has also 
added to its staff for the summer courses, 
Miss Dorothy Warner, instructor in Eng- 
lish, and Miss Alice Maxwell, instructor in 
penmanship. Ralph E. Smith, a graduate 
of Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa is 
now a permanent member of the faculty. 

* * 


New Commerce Head 
At Gates College 


Waterco, lowA.—Ray Montgomery, re- 
cently head of the department of com- 
merce at Des Moines University, is now 
supervising the commercial department at 
Gates College. 

* 
Typewriting Is New 
To This School 


GraAySsvILLE, ILtt.—The course of study 
at the Graysville high school next term 
will include typewriting for the first time. 
following the last meeting of the board of 
education. Citizens have urged the teach- 
ing of this course for some time past but 
lack of funds with which to purchase the 
machines has presented a difficulty. Mem- 
bers of the board are now making arrange- 
ments to set up a special fund for the pur- 
pose of purchasing 15 typewriters. 


Resigns After Appointment 


Orrawa, Itt.—After being re-appointed 
by the directors of the Seneca High School 
as teacher in commercial subjects, Miss 
Olivene Hahn resigned. She had taught in 
the Seneca High School for one year. 

* 


Appointed 

INp.—Miss Marjorie Wilson, 
of Muncie, Ind., has been engaged as com- 
mercial teacher in the Hillsboro school to 
fill the vacancy made by the resignation 
of Mrs. Flora R. Miller, who will teach 
in the high school at Ames, Iowa the com- 
ing year. Miss Wilson is a graduate of 
Balls Teachers College at Muncie and 
taught in the commercial department of the 
Waynesville, Ill. high school the past year. 


Silver Jubilee For 
This Educator 


CINCINNATI, OH10.—Sister Rosalie of 
St. Edward, a Notre Dame nun teaching 
in the commercial department of St. 
Xavier school, celebrated her twenty-fifth 
year as teacher of commercial subjects last 
month. She has taught in the various busi- 
ness college departments connected with 
parochial schools in and around Cincinnati. 

Old Institution Changes Hands 


Montcomery, ALA.—The Massey Busi- 
ness College, a branch of the Birmingham 
school of the same name, has been sold to 
G. M. Lyons by Richard W. Massey of 
Birmingham. Mr. Lyons has been vice- 
president and manager of the Montgomery 
institution. The school has been organized 


in Montgomery for 37 years and in the 
same location for 25 years. The old name 
will be retained by the new owner. 


Kinman 


SpoKANE, WasH.—The J. I. Kinman 
Business University has added to its staff 
two new instructors recently—Miss Flora 
Moeckel and Miss Amy Chapman. Miss 
Moeckel is a graduate of the Colorado 
State Teachers College and the Gregg 
Normal School of Chicago, and Miss Chap- 
man comes from the Penn School of Busi- 
ness, the University of Colorado and the 
Gregg Normal School of Chicago. 


Canadian Scholarships 


Toronto, Ont.—The Royal Bank of 
Canada stipulates in its scholarship ex- 
tended to graduates of Canadian Universi- 
ties that the winner must spend one year 
in graduate study in some Canadian Uni- 
versity. This fellowship is offered {or the 
best essay written on some economic prob- 
lem. The winner this year wrote on 
“Economic Aspects of the St. Lawrence 
Waterway Plan.” There were 62 contest- 


ants. 


A Dickinson School in Atlanta 
ATLANTA, GaA.—The Dickinson  Secre- 


tarial Schools have opened a branch here in: 


the Palmer Building. Miss Marguerite 
Arends, manager of the Des Moines, Iowa 
Dickinson school, will direct the Atlanta 
branch. Day and evening classes will be 
conducted in stenography and _ secretarial 
subjects. The Dickinson system of short- 


hand is taught. 


New Teacher at Kinman 

SpokKANE, WAsH.—Miss Amy Chapman 
of Creston, Iowa has been appointed 
teacher in the Kinman Business University. 
She is a graduate of the Penn School of 
Business, the University of Colorado, and 
the Gregg Normal School of Chicago. 

x 


Died 

SEATTLE, WaAsH.—Judson P. Wilson, 
pioneer business college man and founder 
of Wilson’s Modern Business College, 1s 
dead. He had been a resident of Seattle 


for 39 years. 
* 


Monroe’s New Machine 


Orance, N. J—The Monroe Calculating 
Machine Company, Inc., have now produced 
an adding-calculator machine weighing 7% 
pounds and small enough to fit into a desk 
drawer. It also fits into a special carrying 
case which provides enough space for 
papers. 
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The Monroe Company announces as its 
purpose in manufacturing such a machine 
the desire to provide for general use a 
portable machine which at the same time 
has the standard flexible keyboard, with 
eight columns, eight places in the upper 
dials and sixteen places in the lower dials, 
making it capable of handling all ordinary 
types of problems. The new machine is 
equipped with folding high legs to hold it 
at an angle to suit the operator when at 


work. 
* * x 


Spreading Out 

Vax Wert, On1o.—A complete com- 
mercial course will be added to the curri- 
culum of the high school at Dunkirk next 


term. 

South Georgia College Appoints 
New Business Manager 

McRag, Georcia—A. F. Darden, who 
will receive his B. S. degree at the col- 
lege this month, is now business manager 
and purchasing agent for the South Geor- 
gia A. & M. College. Mr. Darden was 
bookkeeper for the college for several 


years. 


Commercial Students Broadcast 


Atiantic City, N. J—A unique demon- 
stration of speed and accuracy on type- 
writer and adding machine was given be- 
fore the microphone and broadcast to a 
radio audience here recently. The per- 
formers were high school students from 
the commercial department. 


In the Days Before 
Calculating Machines 

New York, N. Y.—To the New York 
Herald Tribune we are indebted for the 
following story: 

The recent death in the Middle West of 
William Strong, lightning calculator, who 
could watch a string of freight cars go by 
and give the correct total of their car 
numbers, running into seven figures, as the 
rear truck of the last car flashed by, brings 
to mind the feats of another mathematician 
who could do most astonishing sums “in 
his head.” His feats were rather the by- 
product of sound knowledge in the field 
of mathematics than mere “stunts” like 
those of the Peoria calculator. He could 
only be prevailed upon with difficulty to re- 
veal his power of mental gymnastics. 

This man was the late Professor Safford, 
head of the Department of Mathematics in 
Williams College. The students of his day 
loved to test his abilities. If they found 
him in a responsive mood, he would give 
the correct answer to an abstruse problem 
almost as fast as the prioposition could be 
stated. His usual procedure was to leave 
his sitting reom, where the inquisitive guest 
was seated, run quickly up and down the 
first flight of stairs in his home and re- 
enter the living room with the answer on 
his lips. 

Once a wily undergraduate sought to 
trip him up. He took his own age as a 
test and laboriously worked out on paper 
the number of seconds he had lived from 
an exact birth hour to 9 o'clock on the 
morning of the day of asking his question. 
With his long calculation in his pocket he 
called on Professor Safford. 

“Professor,” he said, “IJ was born at 


The Business Teacher’s 


News Ticker 


such and such an hour of blank day, blank 
year. How old was I in seconds at 9 
A. M. today ?” 

The mathematician followed his usual 
custom, left the room, ran up and down 
stairs and returned with an answer, which 
was, of course, in the millions. 

The answer did not agree with the care- 
ful sum which the student had in his pocket 
and he was triumphant. 

“You're wrong, professor,” he chuckled. 
“T have worked it out on paper and the 
answer is so and so.” 

“My boy,” said Professor Safford, with 
but an instant’s pause, “you have forgotten 
the leap years.” 

Even in these days of machines natural 
ability counts for something after all. 


Another Business 
School in Arizona 

BispeE, Ariz.—Announcement of the 
cpening of a new school here will be made 
soon when Dr. C. Harrison and H. R. 
Wall, business school men who conduct a 
school in Miami, Arizona, have completed 
their plans and secured a location. All 
commercial subjects will be taught at this 
new school. 


A Georgia-Carolina School 
In Madisonville, Tennessee 


MADISONVILLE, TENN.—After an investi- 
gation of the possibilities for establishing 
a school of commerce in this community, 
W. M. Oates, manager of the Georgia- 
Carolina School of Commerce system 
whose executive offices are in Brunswick, 
Georgia, is now preparing for the opening 
of a branch school here this fall. Standard 
business courses will be offered at day and 
night sessions. This school is known also 
as a member of the “Perry System of 
Standard Business Schools”, of which Al]- 
ton W. Perry is president. 

* 


High School Issues 
Shorthand Journal 

New York, N. Y.—The eleventh edition 
of a shorthand paper edited and compiled 
hy the Monroe High School Shorthand 
Club, was published recently. Its pages 
are a composite of humor, editorials, car- 
toons, short stories, graded readings and a 
few standard poems. The paper is under 
the direction of the department of sten- 
ography and typewriting. 

The Thomas Jefferson High School will 
also publish in stencilled form, its first 
shorthand journal. 


What the Future Holds for 


Private Business Colleges 


(Continued from page 31) 


matter what labor-saving devices are 
invented for the business office, the 
supervision and operation lies with 
men and women. Machinery may 
take much of the drudgery out of 
office work. It may change the type 
of courses which we will have to of- 
fer, but it seems improbable that such 
inventions will ever make it unnec- 
essary for boys and girls to get some 
kind of business training. 

Business college proprietors have 
been more or less agitated ever since 
{ can remember, because of possible 
adverse legislation. Yet, so far as I 
know, no serious adverse legislation 
has ever come. Certainly, it is im- 
possible to tell what a state legisla- 
ture or even our National Congress 
may do; but I am one of those who 
believe that they are not likely to do 
anything detrimental to our welfare 
as long as we continue to render a 
service which is in demand and to do 
it as well as it has been done. It 
would seem, then, that the business 
college business is in no more danger 
of invention or legislation than any 
other business. 


But someone says “What of the 
competition of the public high 
schools, the parochial schools, the 
continuation schools, academies, jun- 
ior colleges, colleges, ete.?” Public 
schools of all kinds have been going 
into commercial work very rapidly 
during the last few years, and this 
movement has been viewed with con- 
siderable concern by many proprie- 
tors of private business colleges. And 
yet, the proprietor of the good, well- 
managed private business college has 
seen his school grow and prosper as 
commercial education has become 
more and more common in the public 
schools. 

There are several definite advan- 
tages which private business colleges 
have over public schools of all kinds. 

In the first place, there is no sub- 
stitute for private enterprise and in- 
itiative. Almost without exception, 
there never was a person or never 
will be one who will work as hard 
and as long, or put as much thought 
into his work if he is working for 
someone else, particularly the public, 
as he would if he were working for 
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himself. It just isn’t human nature. 


Given anything like an even break; 


a private individual, who has real 
ability and initiative, always has and 
always will excel the Government— 
National, State, or City—in the con- 
duct of any business enterprise. 

Secondly, the students in the pri- 
vate business college are motivated 
by a definite purpose. Young peo- 
ple are content to spend four years 
in high school and four years in uni- 
versity just because others are doing 
it, but when they come to the private 
business college they are working 
toward a particular objective. Each 
student knows that his progress will 
be just as rapid as his ability and 
energy warrants. His pride is ap- 
pealed to, his ambition is stimulated, 
and in the majority of cases he works 
far harder than he ever worked in 
any other school. 

In the third place, the private busi- 
fiess college has an advantage over 
schools of high school grade in the 
age of its students. Fifteen or twen- 
ty years ago, many business colleges 
were bringing the condemnation of 
all orthodox educators upon. their 
heads by appealing to eighth grade 
graduates to go to business college in- 
stead of high school. 

The plea was made that these peo- 
ple were too young to comprehend 
commercial work and too young to 
go into business even if they did be- 
come well trained. During the last 
decade or two, the better business 
colleges have gotten almost entirely 
on to a basis where they take only 
high school graduates, while they reg- 
ister many young people who have 
had college training. The average 
education of the students in most of 
the leading business colleges is high 
school graduation and probably bet- 


ter. The average age is probably 
nineteen. In contrast with this, stu- 
dents who start taking up commer- 
cial work in their sophomore year 
in high school, are fourteen or pos- 
sibly fifteen years of age, and in most 
cases are only sixteen or seventeen 
when they graduate. 

In the fourth place, the private 
business college has the advantage 
of intensive training as contrasted 
with a training which is spread out 
over a long period of time. A person 
will accomplish more when working 
two hours on a job in one day than 
he will working half an hour a day 
for four days. The business col- 
iege student spends a good deal more 
time each day on his subjects than the 
student in the public school. More 
than that, the business college does 
not have as many vacations nor as 
many distracting influences. The ex- 
tra-curricular activities in the public 
high schools are very numerous and 
take a good deal of time and atten- 
tion from the classroom work. 

In the fifth place, the private busi- 
ness college has the advantage of a 
more permanent policy and a more 
permanent personnel than the public 
schools. The proprietor of the pri- 
vate business college ordinarily stays 
on year after year. His policies are 
not subject to the changing whims of 
changing school boards. The teach- 
ing force is ordinarily less change- 
able, so that the private busines col- 
lege, its policy, and its personnel be- 
comes a fixed and a permanent insti- 
tution in the city. 

On the other hand, the commercial 
department in the public school is un- 
der the control of first one group of 
teachers and then another group. 
These teachers are under the control 
of first one superintendent and then 


another; and the superintendent, jn 
turn, in under the control of first 
one board and then another. Text 
books, policies, plans, and courses 
are frequently being changed to meet 
the different ideas of different teach- 
ers, superintendents, and school 
boards. 

The teacher in the private business 
college is asked to please only one 
man and all he wants is results, while 
the teacher in the commercial depart- 
ment of the public high school has to 
please not only the superintendent, the 
school board, and the parents of the 
students, but all of the self-appointed 
guardians of the school system which, 
particularly in the small towns, are 
plentiful. 

In the sixth place the private busi- 
ness college has better facilities for 
placing its graduate in positions. Stu- 
dents who take commercial training 
anywhere are usually taking it for 
the purpose of getting a job, and they 
will always favor going to the school 
which is best able to get them a job. 
In most cases, the private business 
college is considerably older than the 
commercial department in any other 
school in the community. It has the 
advantage of thousands of graduates 
who have a tendency to come back to 
their old school to employ people to 
work under them. 

The graduates of the private busi- 
ness college are not all graduating 
at one time in the year. Due to in- 
dividual instruction, the students are 
finishing at a rate of a few each week 
throughout the year, summer as well 
as winter. Naturally, business posi- 
tions do not all open up in June at 
commencement time. They are open- 
ing up, a few each week. The pri- 
vate business college, then, being on 

(Continued on page 49) 


Whither Research ? 


(Continued from page 26) 


The basic problems of life, and 
therefore of education, are philoso- 
phical ones. While science may be 
an important aid in helping us to get 
our measure of happiness, for exam- 
ple, nevertheless the question of what 
actually constitutes happiness must 
ever remain fundamentally a philoso- 
phical one. 

In a subject investigated with a 
pretense to scientific accuracy we 
must judge the merits of the investi- 
gation by the extent to which its 
data accurately support the conclu- 
sions. <A strictly philosophical in- 


vestigation depends for its value only 
upon the keenness of its reasoning. 
This discussion, for example, is 
frankly philosophical. The fact that 
it has no definite objective data to 
support its opinions does not in itself 
make it valuable or lacking in value. 
Its degree of worthwhileness depends 
purely upon the soundness of its 
analysis of the present condition of 
research in education. 

It may be granted that education 
as a science has hardly advanced be- 
yond the condition of alchemy in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
This possible puerile condition of 
education should not discourage us. 
As the crude alchemy of the past 
developed into the marvelous tool for 


happiness which we know today as 
chemistry, so the present lack of per- 
fection in the science of education 
may develop into an even more won- 
derful tool for human happiness. 
We need not, however, look en- 
tirely to the future for the use of 
scientific knowledge in education. 
Many of the results of research, im- 
perfect as they are, if fully applied, 
would do much to improve the effi- 
ciency of education. It has been said 
that the business man is mostly @ 
doer, and the teacher mostly 4 
thinker, in that the business man 
tends to do without thinking, and 
the teacher tends to think without 
doing. The business teacher is in a 
(Continued on page 48) 
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(Continued from page 35) 
be read by Dr. Ch. H. Boissevain;} 
President of the National Dutch As- 
sociation for Commercial Education. 

Dr. Boissevain is also preparing 
for the September meeting of his as- 
sociation at Amsterdam, Holland. 

A symposium program on “Social 
Adjustment through Commercial 
Education” will be launched by Miss 
Selma M. Borchardt of Washington, 
D. C., who is the chairman of the 
Social Adjustment Section and a 
member of the Board of Directors 
of the World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations. 

The general discussion following 
the presentation of papers will be lead 
by Mr. Lloyd Llewellyn Jones, Presi- 
dent, Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of State of Ohio; Educationai 
Adviser, National Association of 
Credit Men; and Assistant Commis- 
sioner, Board of Education, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Dr. Buits’ reports on these future 
events, and her actual presence at 
European round tables on Commer- 
cial Education, will give the readers 
of this magazine a clearer vision of 
International affairs related to the 
teaching of business —Editor. 


Whither Research? 


(Continued from page 46) 


splendid position to remedy this situ- 
ation. Let him not merely under- 
take research work for its own sake, 
but perform the more vital task of 
applying the research to actual teach- 
ing. 

Chemistry, for all its wonder, 
would be largely worthless unless its 
findings were taken out of the labora- 
tory and applied in daily life. Re- 
search in education is in a large 
measure useless unless it is utilized 
in making the teaching in the thou- 
sands of classrooms of the Nation, 
a greater factor for good in the lives 
of the children. The business teacher 
is in a key position to encourage the 
application of “scientific” knowledge 
to practice in the classroom. - 


1. Walter S. Monroe et al., Ten Years of 
Educational Research, Bulletin No. 42, 
August 1928, Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, (College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Illinois), p. 19. 

2. School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity, Announcement for the Year 
1928-29, pp. 212-213. 

3. Herbert A. Tonne, An unpublished 
thesis accepted m partial fulfillment of 
the requirements for the degree of mas- 
ter of arts by the School of Education, 
New York University, 1927. 

4. Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University, Bulletin No. XII (Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 


. Ibid, p. 19. 
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Louisiana State Teachers’ Association, 
Commercial Section 
Miss Alice Louise Smith, Secretary— 
Quachita Parish School Board, 
Monroe, La. 

Michigan Business Schools Association 
J. A. Ebersol, Secretary—Acme Business 
College, Lansing, Mich. 
Michigan Education Association 
Ernest T. Cameron, Secretary—100 Prud- 
den Bldg., Lansing, Mich. 
Michigan Education Association, Com- 
mercial Section 
W. F. Lewis, Secretary—Northern State 
Teachers’ College, Marquette, Michigan. 
Michigan Schoolmasters Club, 
Commercial Section 
Miss Merle Merritt, Secretary—Flint, 
Mich. 

Mid-Texas Education Association 
Felix E. Smith, President—San Angelo, 
Texas. 

National Association Commercial 
Training Institutions 
Miss Ann Brewington, Secretary—Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


National Association of Penmanship 
Teachers & Supervisors 
Miss Lillian Bushman, Secretary—Super- 
visor of Penmanship, Burlington Pub- 
lic Schools, Burlington, Wisc. 


National Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation 
C. M. Yoder, Secretary—State Teachers’ 
College, Whitewater, Wisc. 


National Society for Vocational 
Education 
Z. M. Smith, Secretary—State Department 
of Public Instruction, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Nebraska State Teachers’ Association 
J. A. Doremus, President—Aurora, 
Nebraska. 


New England High School Commercial 
Teachers’ Association 

Orton E. Beach, President—Lowell High 
School, Lowell, Mass. 


New England Penmanship Association 
Roland T. Horton, Secretary—22 Hyde 
St., Revere, Mass. 


New Hampshire Business Educators’ 
Association 
N. H. Roberts, President—Berlin Senior! 
High School, Berlin, N. H. 


New Jersey High School Commercial 
Teachers’ Association 
Howard Van Deusen, Secretary—Plain- 
field High School, Plainfield, N. J. 


New York City Gregg Shorthand 
Teachers’ Association 
Secretary, A. A. Bowle—20 West 47th St., 
New York City. 


New York State Teachers’ Association, 
Southeastern District 
. E. Worthington, Chairman—High 
School of Commerce, Yonkers, N. Y. 
New York University Commercial Club 
Benjamin R. Haynes, president—New York 
University School of Education, New 
York City. 
(Directory continued on next page) 


Business Education 


at N. E. A. Meeting 


(Continued from page 39) 


not attend the sessions, J. W. Baker 
of the South-Western Publishing 
Company in response to a call from 
the chair gave his opinions on the 
teaching of bookkeeping. He ad- 
vised teachers to be sure the tech- 
niques they used were bringing out 
the most from the subject. His com- 
ment that “without bookkeeping busi- 
ness would go ‘boom’ ” was his way 
of introducing the new methods by 
which this subject is being taught. 

The subject of bookkeeping, Mr. 
Baker declared, is a very simple one 
when taught with the proper tech- 
nique. The proper technique in the 
teaching of this subject is to teach the 
reason behind every rule, for pure 
rules make it a mystery to the pupil, 
he said. He conveyed the impression 
that in the teaching of bookkeeping 
we have gone through a transition 
from rule to reason. 


Mr. John R. Gregg explained 
briefly at this session the reasons for 
his revised textbook on shorthand. 
He had been previously commended 
by Mr. J. O. Malott for the advance 
in the Gregg system made by this re- 
vision. 

Members of the Business Depart- 
ment were welcomed to the conven- 
tion with a luncheon at the Biltmore 
Hotel given by the Atlanta Chamber 
of Commerce. They were there ad- 
dressed by William John Cooper, U. 
S. Commissioner of Education, and 
Philip H. Alston, president of the At- 
lanta Chamber of Commerce. 


Commissioner Cooper told _ the 
members what business has been do- 
ing to establish standards for itself 
and what, in the light of past experi- 
ence, it might be expected to do with 
respect to competition and its rela- 
tion to the consumer, or customer, 
and its employees. 

A short business session immedi- 
ately following the educational pro- 
gram put into office for the ensuing 
year J. L. Harman, President, Bowl- 
ing Green University, Bowling Green, 
Ky., as president of the department; 
L. A. Rice, Assistant in Secondary 
Education, New Jersey Department 
of Public Instruction, Trenton, N. J. 
as vice president; Pattie L. Sinclair, 
Commercial High School, Atlanta, 
Ga., as secretary. Dean J. A. Bexell, 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, Ore- 
gon, was appointed as delegate to the 
Department of Superintendence meet- 
ings of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 
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North Dakota State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Commercial Section 
Miss Rose Wolf, Secretary—High School, 
Dickinson, N. D. 


North Louisiana Commercial Teachers’ 
Association 
Alice L. Smith, Secretary—Quachita Par- 
ish High School, Monroe, La. 


Ohio Commercial Teachers’ Association 
F. J. Miller, Secretary—Tiffin Business 
University, Tiffin, Ohio 


Ohio Business Schools Association 
F. J. Miller, Secretary—Tiffin Business 
University, Tiffin, Ohio. 


Oklahoma Educational Association, 
Commercial Section 
Mrs. K. E. Driskel, Secretary—Weather- 
ford High School, Weatherford, Okla. 


Pacific Northwest Business Schools 
Association 
J. F. Caskey, Secretary—Northwestern 
School of Commerce, Portland, Ore. 


Pitman Commercial Teachers’ 
Association 
Alice M. Wood, Secretary—Secretarial 
School, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Private Business School Managers’ 
Association 
Secretary, T. B. Bridges—Heald College, 
Oakland, Calif. 


South Carolina Teachers’ Association 
Dr. Harry Clark, President—Furman Uni- 
versity, Greenville, S. C. 


Southern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association 
Secretary, Miss May Cheatham—Georgia 
School of Technology, Atlanta, Ga. 


Southwestern Private Commercail 
Schools Association 
George A. Meadows, President— 
Draughon’s Business College, 
Shreveport, La. 


Texas State Teachers’ Association 
Rush M. Caldwell, President—2527 Ross 
Ave., Dallas, Texas. 


Texas State Teachers’ Associaticn, 
Commercial Section 
Secretary, Miss Clara Larrabee—Milby 
High School, Milby, Texas. 


Virginia Education Association, 
Commercial Section 
Miss Jennie Daugherty Mathew, Fontaine 
Maury High School, Norfolk, Va. 


Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association, 
Commercial Section 
Secretary, Miss Belle R. Green—Madison, 
Wisconsin. 


Officials of teachers’ associations are 
requested to notify THE JOURNAL 
or Business EpucaTIon of any 
changes in staff or address impor- 
tant to members of the association. 


The Future of the 
Private School 


(Continued from page 46) 


the job twelve months a year, has the 
°pportunity to place its graduates in 
these positions from day to day as 


they are finishing their courses. And 
this means a good deal. Any busi- 
ness college proprietor will readily 
admit that he would be facing a real 
problem if he were confronted with 
the task of placing all of his gradu- 
ates for an entire year, within a week 
or two in the spring. 

Then, too, if it is true that the pri- 
vate business college is usually more 
efficiently organized, and if it is true 
that its students are older and are 
motivated by more definite objectives, 
the training which they get should be 
just a little more efficient. Where 
this is true, the business men of the 
community will recognize its gradu- 
ates as superior office workers and 
prefer their services. 


Helpful Examples 


Lastly, the private business college 
has the advantage of that rather in- 
tangible something which we call 
“business atmosphere.” As_ Elbert 
Hubbard says, “In the business col- 
lege everybody is busy, time is preci- 
ous, and opportunity is prized.” The 
students see their fellow students go 
out of school each week into good 
business positions. They learn of the 
progress which former graduates are 
making. This is a constant incentive 
for them, and “positions,” “work,” 
and “business” are the subjects up- 
permost in their thoughts and conver- 
sation. While this “business atmos- 
phere” is intangible, any teacher or 
student who has had experience in 
both the public schools and the pri- 
vate business college will say that it 
has a very stimulating effect on the 
student and makes the teachers’ work 
easier. 

I would say that I have the high- 
est regard for the splendid efforts 
which are being put forth by the 
teachers in the commercial depart- 
ments of the various public schools 
and colleges. Many of them are 
some of my best friends. I do not 
in any way disparage their ability 
or the results they are accomplishing. 
I only cite the above facts as some 
of the handicaps under which they 
are working and as some of the rea- 
sons why the private business college 
should be able to get better results. 
If the private business college propri- 
etor is not capable enough or ener- 
getic enough to capitalize on these 
advantages, then the results which 
his school accomplishes will not be 
better, and perhaps not as good. 
Nevertheless, the advantages are 


there and the keen, alert, business 
college proprietor who is determined 
to capitalize on these advantages can 
do so. 


So, while there are not as many 
business colleges in point of numbers 
as there were a few years ago, those 
that remain are more efficient, more 
prosperous, and for the most part, 
larger. The ones that have gone are 
the ones which were not well-man- 
aged and could not measure up to the 
present-day competition. 

This is not the time and I am not 
the one to say just what the private 
business college proprietor should do 
to meet the present competition. 
Each business college proprietor’s 
problem is peculiar to his own local- 
ity. But, if he is alert, capable, and 
energetic, he will study his own prob- 
lem. By constantly asking himself 
the question, “How can | increase the 
efficiency of my school?” he will keep 
ahead of all his competition. In other 
words, the business college proprietor 
who lies awake nights, worrying 
about how he can increase the ef- 
ficiency of his school will not need to 
lie awake nights worrying about the 
future of the private business college. 


Positions for Teachers 
and Business Schools 
for Sale 


Write us your wishes and ask for 
ovr free booklet. Reading this ad- 
yertisement may mean advancement 
for you if you act at once. Address 
M. S. Cole, Secretary. 


CO-OPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Marion, Indiana 


COMMERCIAL TEACHERS, 
WE PLACE YOU IN THE 
BETTER POSITIONS 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENC 


COPYRIGHTED 
William Ruffer, Ph. D., Mgr. ' 
410 U. S. Natl. Bank Bldg. DENVER, COLO. 
Branch Offices: Portland, Ore.; Minneapolis, 
Minn., Kansas City, Mo. 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. 
We Enroll Only Normal and College 
Graduates 


Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. 
Copyrighted booklet, ‘‘How To Apply and Se- 
cure Promotion, with Laws of Certification of 
Western States, etc., etc., etc.,”” free to mem- 
bers, 59¢c to non-members. Every teacher needs 
it. Write today for enrollment card and 
information. 


Patents and Trade Marks! 


Protect your most valuable assets. 
Expert service. Personal attention. 


LESTER L. SARGENT: 


Registered Patent Attorney 
1115-K St., N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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JET BLACK - NEVER FADES- PROOF AGAINST CHEMICALS 
For Steel Pens & Fountain Pens 


Teachers 


Get a choice position through 
us—any part of the country. 
Openings in business schools, 
high schools, colleges—now 
or for September. Half of 
the state universities have 
selected our candidates. 
Highest type of service. Em- 
ployers, report your vacan- 
cies. Write us now. 


PECIALISTS’ 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
SHUBERT-RIALTO BLDG. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BIG DEMAND FOR HIGH- 
CLASS COMMERCIAL 
INSTRUCTORS! 


High schools, colleges and normal 
schools are calling on us for first- 
class commercial teachers. The de- 
mand for college graduates is par- 
ticularly good. We have some fine 
openings on file now. Write for a 
registration blank. Our service is 
backed by an experience of thirty 
years in this work. 


CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Bowling Green, Kentucky 


Where Business and 
Business Education Meet 


College of Commerce 


Bowling Green Business University 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
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A SUMMER SUGGESTION 


For Our Private Business School Customers 


Each year more and more of our private-school customers realize that the beginning of the fall term is 


not a suitable time to change text-books. They find it more satisfactory to examine and select texts during 
the summer months, while enrollments are small and management and teacher-loads are light. They find, 
too, that exchanges can be made economically at this season of the year, because stocks of books are reduced 


to a minimum. 


These private business school texts are up-to-the-minute in their 


content and teaching methods. Each supplements the other in a Rational 


Business Training program. 


Elementary 
Teach- 


and Accounting, 


Rational Bookkeeping 
Price, $1.50. 


Course (Belding and Greene). 
er’s Manual, 75c net. 

Rational Bookkeeping and Accounting, Advanced 
Course, (Belding and Greene). Price, $1.50. Teach- 
er’s Manual, 75c net. Price of practice set, contain- 
ing modern business forms for use with Chapter XIX 
of the Advanced Course, $1.20. 

Journal and ledger paper. The journal paper may be 
obtained with two columns, four columns, and six 
columns. Size of paper, 634 x 914 inches. Price 
per ream of 480 double sheets, $2.00 net. 

Applied Business Calculation, (Birch). Price in pad 
form, 40c. Teacher’s Key, 25c net. Write us about 
our free certificate plan. 

Business Organization and Administration (de Haas). 
Price, $1.40. Teacher’s Manual, 25c net. 

Essentials of Commercial Law, Revised Edition, (Whig- 
am). Price, $1.40. Teacher’s Source Book, 75c net. 

Problems and Questions in Commercial Law, (Welch). 
Price, 80c. Teacher’s Manual, 25c net. 

Applied Business English and Correspondence, Revised 
Edition, (Hagar and SoRelle). Price, $1.00. 

Exercises in Applied Business Engiish, Revised Edition. 
Price, 40c. Teacher’s Key, 25c net. 

Words, 1929 Edition, (SoRelle and Kitt). 

Exercise Blanks. Price, 25c. 

Salesmanship and Business Efficiency, Revised Edition, 
(Knox). Price (subject to a special school discount 
of 50 per cent), $2.50. Teacher’s Manual, 25c net. 


Price, 44c. 


Each Gregg text is surrounded by a helpful Gregg Service, at your immediate disposal any time, any- 


Price (subject to a_ special 


Personality, (Spillman). 
Teach- 


school discount of 33 1/3 per cent), $1.50. 
er’s Manual, 25c net. 

The Gregg Shorthand Manual, Anniversary Edition 
(Gregg). Price, $1.50. Teacher’s Key, 25c net. 


Gregg Speed Studies, Anniversary Edition, 
Price, $1.20. Teacher’s Key, 80c net. 


Progressive Excrcises in Gregg Shorthand, Anniversary 
Edition, (Gregg). Price, 50c. Teacher’s Key, 25c¢ 
net. 

Rational Dictation, (McNamara and Markett). 
$1.40. 


Intensive Exercises in Shorthand Vocabulary Building, 


(Gregg). 


Price, 


(Swem). Price, 76c. 
ecretarial Studies, Intensive Course, (SoRelle and 
Gregg). Price, $1.60. Teacher’s Manual, 25c net. 


“Secretarial Dictation,” a teacher’s handbook con- 
taining the dictation material for the course. Price, 
80c. 

New Rational Typewriting, Intensive Course, (SoRelle). 
Price, $1.20. Teacher’s Manual, 25c net. Business 
forms to accompany text, free when ordered with 
text; without text, 10c. 

New Rational Typewriting, Brief Course, (SoRelle). 

Price, $1.00. Teacher’s Key, 25c net. 


The Gregg Writer. 


The American Shorthand Teacher. 
ton issues, $1.00. 


Price per year of ten issues, $1.50. 


Price per year of 


where. This service takes the form of teacher’s handbooks filled with practical teaching plans; scientific tests 
to keep you accurately informed of each student’s progress; measuring scales, graph charts, and other record 
forms; supplementary laboratory material direct from the business office; two professional monthly maga- 
zines—one for the student and one for the teacher, keeping your school in constant touch with the latest 


thought in your field. 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


NEW YORK 


Standardize cn Gregg Texts. 
business school prosperity and leadership. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 


They insure private 


TORONTO LONDON 
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was you buy an Underwood 
Portable, you buy real typewrit- 
ing pleasure. It is the modern way for 
all who would write faster... neater 
better. 


The Portable Typewriter is now a ne- 
cessity in the modern home ... used by 
every member of the family. Type- 
writing has become a habit! 


THE UNDERWOOD PORTABLE 
has the standard keyboard ...is 


and light in weight... mechanical construction the Under- 
convenient for home or travel. wood Portable inherits the speed, accu- 
: Available in attractive colors racy and durability of the Underwood 
price Standard Typewriter. 


On display at Underwood Offices 
and Authorized Portable Dealers 


UNDERWOOD 


Standard and Portable Typewriters and Bookkeeping Machines 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Division of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


“Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand—Speed the World’s Business” 
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